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“Whither the Church?” 


EDITOR: 

The November issue of Survey is, 
as always, excellent. I was particularly 
interested in the special feature, 
“Whither Our Church?” Both men 
made clear and valuable presentations 
of their ideas; it seems to me that we 
need more occasions on which the 
issues that confront our Church can 
be squarely joined. 

I trust that Mr. Freundt will forgive 
me, however, if I find myself more 
than a little puzzled by one of the 
“traditional interpretations” that he 
and Dr. R. C. Reed understand to be 
distinguishing characteristics of our 
Church. I refer to the view that “the 
Church was committed to a policy of 
separation in colored and white wor- 
ship.” If this is a traditional view of 
our Church and a “distinguishing 
characteristic,” I would like to ask 
when it became so. The General As- 
sembly of 1865 was ‘unaware of the 
fact, for in reply to an overture asking 
“what course should be pursued to- 
ward the colored people within our 
bounds,” the Assembly replied in part: 

“Whereas experience has invariably 
proved the advantages of the colored 
people and the white being united 
together in the worship of God, we 
see no reason why it should be other- 
wise, now that they are freedmen and 
not slaves.” (A Digest of the Acts and 
Proceedings of the General Assembly 
of the Presbyterian Church in the 
United States, Revised Down To and 
Including Acts of the General Assem- 
bly of 1910. By Rev. W. A. Alexander, 
D.D. and G. F. Nicolassen, Richmond, 
1911, p. 199.) 


— REV. M. DOUGLAS HARPER, JR. 
Huntsville, Texas 


EDITOR: 

The articles by Dr. Foreman and 
Rev. Albert Freundt will stimulate 
thought throughout the Church. As a 
young minister, I find myself in basic 
agreement with the optimistic spirit 
of Dr. Foreman. 

— REV. MURDOCH MCK. CALHOUN 
Marietta, Georgia 


EDITOR: 


I also very deeply appreciate the 
debate in the November issue on how 
the Holy Spirit moves our Church. To 
have both sides of the issue presented 
so clearly is certainly wholesome for 


us all. I think this a major step eae on Bowtie. ot sects, Sgn 
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Survey and for our denomination, and 
it is all to the good. 
— REV. JAMES L. DOOM 
Atlanta, Georgia 


EDITOR: 

As to the Freundt-Foreman articles, 
I wish to make one further suggestion: 
that there is a “Third Estate” within 
our Church which is not represented 
by either of these articles. There are 
many ministers I am sure who are not 
able to agree that our Church is worse 
because it now denounces social injus- 
tices such as segregation, nor that it 
is better because a vocal minority de- 
clare that the Holy Scriptures are falli- 
ble and sprinkled with error. I for one 
am not beguiled with the thought that 
the Church of Stonewall Jackson was 
better than today’s because it then 
defended slavery. Nor am I convinced 
that because a few of the now-passing 
liberal generation insist the Bible has 
errors (which they never name) that 
the Bible is therefore able to com- 
mand a greater respect. 

Our Church must change in all 
good ways. But other things — God’s 
revealed truths —do not change and 
our denomination has not in any of- 
ficial way changed here. To my mind, 
this makes the Presbyterian Church, 
U.S., a denomination of which I can 
be, and am, happy to be a part. 


— REV. C. R. STEGALL, JR., D.D. 
Greenville, S. C. 


EDITOR: 


I read, with a great deal of interest, 
those two articles in the November 
issue, one by Mr. Freundt and the 
other by Mr. Foreman. 

Mr. Freundt seems to present very 
clearly the “progress” being made in 
the interpretation of the Bible as orig- 
inally formulated by the founders of 
the Presbyterian Church. It is this 
“interpretation” which seems to have 
consigned to oblivion for all time such 
passages as “The wages of sin is death 
... 3 “It was given unto all men once 
to die and after that the judgment”; 
“There shall be weeping and gnashing 
of teeth,” etc. In fact, it’s not unusual 
today to listen to Presbyterian minis- 
ters who in a 30 minute discourse may 
not even mention the name of either 
God Almighty, or His Son, Jesus 
Christ. 

We of the “old school” have be- 
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those who have interpreted the Bible 
to suit their whims, always, of course, 
making the way of the transgressor 
less hard, and the entrance into Eter- 
nal Bliss not only more certain, but 
much easier to obtain. 


Can there be any doubt but that 


the Presbyterian Church, under its 
present leadership, with those 
“broader” interpretations of the Scrip- 
tures, is diligently working along the 
same line? 

Can you do other than believe that 
we are being led, as was prophesied 
in the Scriptures themselves, by false 
prophets? 

—J. W. MOORE 
New Orleans, La. 


Medicine for Missions 
EDITOR: 


Several months back you ran an 
article on the gathering of medical, or 
doctors’, samples and sending them to 
mission fields. 


Your idea is a very fine one; except 
I question the process sincerely. To 
me, as a person employed for twenty 
years in the pharmaceutical industry, 
you are doing a very dangerous and 
risky thing in allowing untrained peo- 
ple as the article implied, under no 
direct professional supervision, to open 
packages of potent medicines and then 
mix or repackage from several pack- 
ages to a larger one. 


One wrong or careless mixing could 
be very unfortunate. Unless some pro- 
fessional person is constantly checking 
each package, a layman could easily 
make a mistake on identification. Also 
many drugs have several different 
strengths, many of which may look 
alike but indeed be different drugs 
which a layman would not recognize. 


I would suggest that you obtain the 
voluntary services of local pharmacists 
or other professional persons at all 
times during this operation to actually 
double check every step of the opera- 
tion. 


As a Presbyterian and a manufac- 
turing pharmacist, I am concerned. 


— F. S. TAFT 
Bristol, Tennessee 


EDITOR: 


We are very happy to have the 
opportunity of taking advantage of 
this offer again. The magazine is mak- 
ing a great difference in our commu- 
nity. 

— LEON C. WILKERSON 
Fulton, Mo. 


(NOTE: This comment accompanied 
an EFP renewal. Ed.) 


(Continued on page 56) 
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For the New Year 
LESSON HELPS FOR 1959 


INTERNATIONAL LESSON ANNUAL 
—1959 


edited by Charles M. Laymon. $2.95 


PELOUBET’S SELECT NOTES 
Wilbur M. Smith $2.95 


TARBELL’S TEACHER’S GUIDE FOR 


1959 
Frank S. Mead, editor. $2.95 


THE DOUGLASS SUNDAY SCHOOL 
LESSON, 1959 


Earl L. Douglass $2.95 


BROADMAN COMMENTS, 1959 
E. F. Haight and Duke K. McCall $2.75 


POINTS OF EMPHASIS, 1959 
Clifton J. Allen 95 


THE GIST OF THE LESSON FOR 1959 
edited by Ralph G. Turnbull $1.00 


CHURCH ACTIVITIES CALENDAR 


Shows all Church activities for the entire 
month. One sheet for every month, with 
spaces for 3 activities occurring each day, 
giving date and time. Space at bottom for 
‘special announcements. Size, 15% x27”. 


$1.25 


FLOWER CHART AND CALENDAR 


Designed to record names of individuals or 
groups who furnish flowers for the church. 
The chart is arranged by months with the 
“flower of the month” illustrated above each 
space. Lithographed on heavy white stock 
with metal eyelet for hanging. Full color 
printed on pale blue background. Ample 
space for both dates and donors’ names. 
inst. $1.00 


OUR AMERICA ENGAGEMENT 
CALENDAR 


54 glorious photographs of our America in 
natural color. Daily engagement calendar 
with space for morning, afternoon and eve- 
ning entries. Plastic bound desk calendar. 


$1.00 


AMERICA IN COLOR CALENDAR 


Beautiful full color reproductions of typical 
American scenes on each mionth. Plastic- 
bound loose-leaf hanging calendar—size 
11% x 11 inches. $1.25 





Devotional Books for 
All Ages 


. .. AND GOD CARES FOR ME 


by Alverta Breitioeiser. Pictures and 
stories about God in nature for the little 
folks. Ideal for family worship. $2.00 


LITTLE VISITS WITH GOD 


by Allan H. Jahnsmann and Martin 
Simon. Written especially for families 
with children. A book to make home 
devotions a meaningful experience. 


$3.00 


GROW IN GRACE 


by Grace D. and Adrian A. Parades. 
Devotions for family use bringing into 
focus common family problems of be- 
havior, attitudes and beliefs. $2.00 


100 DEVOTIONS FOR BOYS AND 
GIRLS 


by William L. Woodall. One hundred 
short devotions, each with an appropriate 
Bible reading of a few verses and a one 
or two sentence prayer. (Age 7 to 14) 

$2.00 


AS THE DAY BEGINS 


by Elizabeth McE. Shields. Christian truth 
and common experience are blended to 
form a popular and unusual daily devo- 
tional guide for boys and girls of Junior 
age (9-11) $2.25 


BEHOLD GOD’S LOVE 


by Hazel Mason Hadley. 366 creative 
devotions to lead young people to express 
their own feelings and thoughts. (Junior 
High age) $2.50 


MEDITATIONS FOR YOUTH 


by Walter L. Cook. Forty devotionals pre- 
pared especially for junior and senior high 
age groups. $1.75 





THE DIVINE PHYSICIAN 


by William B. Ward. A booklet of daily 
devotionals designed to strengthen the 
spiritual lives of those who are ill. 50c 
each, enlarged edition 75c 


STREAMS IN THE DESERT 


by Mrs. Charles Cowman. 365 devotionals 
offering understanding, faith and hope 
to the suffering and discouraged. $2.50 


WHEN YOU’RE MARRIED 


by William B. Ward. Contains devotional 
material for the first fifteen days of mar- 
ried life. 50c 


APRON-POCKET BOOK OF 
MEDITATION AND PRAYER 


edited by Cynthia Wedel. Designed to 
help women realize that all their work, 
from the simplest household task to work 
in community projects, can be offered up 


to God. $1.50 


WORSHIPPING WITH WOMEN OF 
THE BIBLE 


by Florence C. Brillhart. Forty devotions 
dramatizing the abundant faith of women 


of the Bible $2.00 


FOR TODAY 


by D. T. Niles. A book of daily devotions 
that is actually a series of daily Bible 
studies for the whole year. $2.50 


PROOFS OF HIS PRESENCE 


by Grace Noll Crowell. A new book of 
meditations and poems on the immortality 


of Christ. $1.50 


PRESBYTERIAN BOOK STORES 


Mail Orders: P. O. Box 6127, Atlanta 8, Ga. ¢ Box 1176, Richmond 9, Va. ¢ Box 1020, Dallas, Texas 


Local Sales Only: 118 West 5th St., Charlotte, North Carolina 










@ WHAT WE DO and what we are 
speak so loudly that no one can hear 
what we say! 

That terrifying truth should shape 
our every action through 1959. 

What we tell our childen is not half 
so important as what we show them— 
by our actions and our attitudes. It 
is what they see in us that today leads 
so many of them down the trail to 
delinquency. What we tell the world 
about brotherly love is nullified by what 
we do to our brothers in our own 
neighborhood. 

We shall win the “uncommitted” peo- 
ples and ultimately even win millions 
from Communism when we recognize 
that it is “by your good works, which 
they shall behold,” they will come to 
‘love our God. (I Peter 2:12) 

Read in this issue Robert McNeill’s 
“Listen . . . Thunder!” 








































@ NEXT MONTH will be World Mis- 
sion month in our Church and in the 
Survey. Read the significant article on 
the Middle East by Dr. A. B. Rhodes 
of Louisville Presbyterian Seminary. 
Also look for the review of work now 
being carried on by our Church on 
foreign fields. 

And in the February issue, read the 
inspiring story by Clyde Ely Pankey, 
“These Slaves Were Benefactors,” be- 
ing the story. of the Birthrights who 
were born in slavery on a Missouri 
plantation and became the biggest 
donors to Stillman College. 





ON THE COVER are the final words of 
the Risen Lord as they are heard in many 
languages around the world. It is this 
witness—this testimony to Christ borne in 
word and life by individual Christians and 
the Church—that is the subject of our 
denomination’s study in 1959: World-Wide 
Witness. Coyer design is by John Groce, of 
Austin. 
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Pray for Guidance 
on She Four Fronts 


+ AS WE BEGIN this New Year of our Lord, 1959, it is a joy and a privilege to bring you greet- 
ings. May God’s presence be with each of you through every day. We are grateful to Him 
for His manifold blessings to us, and most particularly for the blessed assurance that nothing 
can separate us from the love of Christ. 

Our visits to almost every area of the Church in the past few months have brought an 
impression of the great essential unity our people have in Christ, their joy in His service, 


their shared love for our great Presbyterian heritage, and their genuine concern for the souls 
of all men. 


It would be less than frank not to say, however, that there is much concern because of 
many of the problems that are before us as a Church and as a people of God. Our Church 
should be much in prayer before Almighty God that His will might be done, and that we 
as His people might be more faithful as His servants in this present world. 

May we earnestly urge then, with all the zeal we know, that 1959 be a year of earnest 
prayer in our Presbyterian Church; prayer for God’s guidance and His wisdom, particularly 
in these areas: 

: Race Relations — Prayer that the peace of God may prevail; that men of good will in both 
races will recognize their plain duty; that white men be more assiduous in protecting the 
rights of our Negro brethren, and in helping them to raise their dignity as a race; that the 
Negro assume a greater share of leadership and responsibility of citizenship; that undue pollit- 
ical and other extreme pressures not be allowed to alter this purpose. We thank God for the 
great progress that has been made — only the love of Christ as demonstrated in the lives of both 
whites and Negroes could account for the marvelous, peaceful relations that do exist, and only 
His love can bring the ultimate solution. 

Personal Witnessing — Prayer that we as individual Christians, by our life and example, 
demonstrate a strength of character that will show the world that each of us believes in indi- 
vidual moral responsibility. The alarming prevalence in this land of so many evils — gambling, 
alcohol, lowering moral standards, dependence upon public welfare as a substitute for industry 
and enterprise, juvenile delinquency, and the increasing divorce rate — should be a subject of 
continuing intercessory prayer. 

World Peace — Prayer that God will keep peace in the world; that men everywhere may 
seek to do His will; that wisdom and guidance be given our President and his advisors. Prayer 
for those who differ with us, asking that not our will but God’s be done. 

Evangelism — Prayer that we as a people may be used to lead others to Christ; that our 


primary responsibility be kept ever before us to proclaim His saving gospel; that we remem- 
ber that we are the heralds of Christ in this age. 


a es SS 


— PHILIP F. HOWERTON, 


Moderator, The General Assembly 
Presbyterian Church, U:S. 




















By ROBERT McNEILL 


Pastor, First Presbyterian Church 
Columbus, Georgia 


+ AS AMERICA PLODS through days of internal ten- 
sions . . . the principal ones born of racial differences . . . 
our people sorely tested in the fires of conscience . . 
what do those abroad think of our words and actions? 
What say those of Japan, Congo, Korea, and other 
lands where we seek to plant the seeds of Christianity? 

Who could best tell me how our attitudes are affect- 
ing the work of our missionaries? The missionaries 
themselves! Thus it was that I was asked to select at 
random twenty of them to whom I would pose some 
pertinent questions. With one exception I had not 
heard their views or known more than two or three 
of them personally. 

Fifteen of the twenty replied. There is no claim 
that these represent the consensus of the entire mis- 
sion field. These speak as individuals. They seem to 
say: “The racial problem may be a universal one, but 
because you claim to be the citadel of democracy 
and Christianity, all eyes are upon America. The 
South, and Southern churchmen in particular, have 
been thrust front-and-center on the world stage. It is 
in the South that the reputation of democracy will be 
dramatically won or lost.” 
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LISTEN.. 





1. What do the people in the country you 
serve think of Americans? 


KOREA: “To the average Korean, Americans ap- 
pear on the surface to be fabulously wealthy, generous, 
in a hurry, rather naive and too trusting, and too 
self-confident that in this lifetime we can remake 
mankind. . . . The eyes of Korea are constantly fixed 
on America. The local press and radio and all means 
of communication constantly report every crime, every 
rape, every lynching, and every defect they can find 
in us, to further prove that after all we are not such 
a superior people in spite of our great wealth. Nat- 
urally racial intolerance and crimes of hate and passion 
receive wide publicity both on this side of the de- 
militarized zone and from the radio blarings heard so 
loudly from north of the line.” 


JAPAN: “There is great confusion in the minds of 
non-Christian Japanese between ‘American’ and ‘Chris- 
tian.’ They identify the United States as a Christian 
country, and therefore presume that everything Amer- 
ican is Christian. Therefore, the attitude displayed in 
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the United States regarding the race issue must be the 
way Christians think about this issue. Of course, it is 
always the worst rather than the best news that makes 
the headlines. Though the Little Rock incident in- 
volved only a handful of Negro pupils, it was compared 
in some publicity to Russia’s squelching of the Hun- 
garian rebellion. Virtually nothing is said of the 
valiant fight which is being waged by some Christians 
in the South toward an equitable solution of the prob- 
lem... . The miserable conduct of many of our armed 
forces personnel stationed here would be an even 
greater stumbling-block, I believe, for thus they know 
us not merely by the hearing of the ear but also the 
seeing of the eye.” 


JAPAN: “I do hear non-Christian (Japanese) ex- 
pressing themselves about what they admire in Amer- 
ica as being because of our Christian religion—our 
treatment of them as a defeated nation and our eco- 
nomic position, for example.” 


AFRICA: “With all their faults American morals 
are high when compared to any other country (I 


THUND 


think). Our diplomacy has much of the salt of Chris- 
tianity in it. It is our race relations which stand out 
to the world as a failure, but I think more progress 
was made than the Europeans, Asians, and Africans 
realize.” 


AFRICA: “I always hasten to tell people my racial 
feelings, when they find out I am a Southerner, lest 
they identify me with the Southern attitude as pub- 
licized.” 


2. How do the people think Americans re- 
gard them? 


JAPAN: Here is an excerpt from a Japanese news- 
paper, The Christian Weekly, June 8, 1957, following 
the Somagahara Incident or, as we know it, the Girard 
Case. “First of all we see a deep-rooted contempt of 
Americans against the colored races. This is not mere 
prejudice. . . . Jean Paul Sartre, a famous French 
existentialist writer, described the figure of Negroes 
being sacrificed by the Americans in his drama, Re- 
spectful Prostitute. The Somagahara case is not a 








“To the average Korean, Americans appear on the 
surface to be fabulously wealthy, generous, in a 
hurry...” 
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performance of this play on the stage, but its actual 
demonstration.” 


AFRICA: “When I pressed him about American 
racial attitudes as he sees them in us missionaries, he 
said, “We notice that the relationship missionaries have 
with one another is different from their relationship 
with us. Why? Missionaries know us only at work; 
they don’t really know us at home.” 

This sin hits me square in the middle. . . . The 
native is hungry for friendship, but he gets charity. 
He craves a Gospel that is lived out among brothers 
in Christ; he gets a lecture passed out over pulpit or 


A native of Birmingham, Ala., 
Mr. McNeill received his education 
at Birmingham-Southern College, 
Union Theological Seminary in Vir- 
ginia and the University of Ken- 
tucky. He has engaged in student 
work at the University of Kentucky 
and the University of Texas. He 
has held pastorates in Alabama 
and is at present pastor of First 
Presbyterian Church, Columbus, Ga. 








“Listen... Thunder 






“Thanks to the Little Rock affair, the three 
million Japanese ‘outcasts’ are just now 
getting a sympathetic spotlight.” 


desk. Incidentally, the natives to whom I talked feel 
that the early missionaries showed far more real love 
for them than do we of the present generation. .. . 
Folks here are very much interested in American mis- 
sionaries—the only Americans they know anything 
about. The horrible truth is that they see in us just 
about what the world saw in Little Rock. I seriously 
doubt that an ocean voyage has yet converted an 
American Southerner, including this one.” 

What this missionary was confessing was that he 
could not hide from his people his feeling of superior- 
ity. That seems to be our most noticeable trait no 
matter how much we “practice” humility. They can 
read our emotions despite what our minds direct us 
to say and do. 


3. Do the people 
you serve have prob- 
lems similar to those 
of Americans? 


JAPAN: = From The 


hardly criticize discrimination in the United States as 
long as we fail to do anything about it here.” 


JAPAN: “A racial problem exists here, too, with 
Chinese and Koreans, but ‘segregation’ is not known. 
The above mentioned groups desiring to keep their 
identity provide their own schools and activities (for 
language reasons, too) but are ‘looked down on’ by 
the Japanese.” 


BRAZIL: “The Brazilian constitution forbids dis- 
crimination against a person for either race or creed, 
and there is little discrimination in this multi-racial 
country. Discrimination here is based rather on class, 
that is, wealth. ... As I have mentioned above, Brazil 
does not have a race 
problem in the sense that 
it exists in the States. 
We accept our students 
as they come regardless 
of race or creed. We 
have Negroes, Japanese, 





Japan Times, October 
23, 1957: “Everv right 
thinking man condemns 
racial discrimination but 
not all of them attempt 
to do anything about it. 
The recent crisis at Lit- 
tle Rock, Ark., brought 
forth an outpouring of 
criticism which was de- 
served so long as it was 
directed at segments in 
the American population 
who are trying to main- 
tain the Negro’s inferior 
status. At the same time 
it should be noted that 
Americans for the most 
part are backing their 
government in a vigorous campaign to end discrimin- 
ation. . . . Few Japanese, for instance, like to admit 
that there is a large class of people among us—not 
even distinguished by race—who suffer worse dis- 
crimination than the Negroes of America’s deepest 
South. There seems to be a sort of conspiracy of 
of silence to ignore the “burakumin”. . . . Thanks to 
the Little Rock affair, though, these three million 
Japanese ‘outcasts’—as the term applied to them frankly 
describes—are just now getting a sympathetic spot- 
light. A number of social critics have brought the 
problem to our attention in pointing out that we can 
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“There is a great confusion in the minds of non-Christian 
Japanese between ‘American’ and ‘Christian.’ They identify 
the United States as a Christian country, and therefore 
presume that everything American is Christian.” 


Indians, Syrians, Ger- 
mans, Italians, Amer- 
icans (North), a Para- 
guayan, and Brazilians 
of all types. We have 
Roman Catholics, Prot- 
estants, Seventh Day 
Adventists, Spiritualists 
and Jehovah’s Witnesses 
in our student body of 
1,169 students. After all, 
we are here to help all 
of them find Christ and 
their place in His King- 
dom.” 


MEXICO: “Here peo- 
ple are divided into three 
groups: The Negro, the 
Indian, and the ‘Mex- 
ican.’ The Indian is the underdog and is treated worst; 
the Negro feared. There are no schools for the majority 
of Indians and Negroes. In our local congregation we 
have Indians, Negroes, and Mexicans. Our Christian— 
and I mean Protestant—Church is the only place 
where these three meet on equal terms, for at the feet 
of Christ we can forget unimportant differences.” 


CONGO: “Legally, there is no color bar, no segre- 
gation. Natives and Europeans mix fréely. The old 


‘bar’ is that of salary. (See page 47) 
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GET 


VYUY/CHE ON THE TEAM 


By MRS. AUBREY N. BROWN 


Richmond, Virginia 


+ Ir wouLD BE EAsy to get everybody on the team 
if there were just the right number of good, strong, 
well-trained players and two first-rate coaches—but 
in the family the situation is somewhat different. The 
coaches may not have the proper background and 
training for the job, nor that intangible quality that 
makes people want to be their best. Furthermore, 
the family members are of different ages, sexes, tem- 
peraments and abilities. 

If the parents are sincerely anxious to make a success 


* of this Christian family team they will be willing to 


train themselves (on the job, if they have not had 
previous opportunities) through study, prayer, read- 
ing, discussion groups, training classes, comparing 
notes with successful parents, and in profiting from 
their own mistakes. When two devoted Christian 
parents love each other and their children and desire 
to have a happy and successful family they will seek 
every means by which this can be done. 

The suggestions which follow have come from sev- 
eral families which seem to have achieved the goal 
of responsible co-operation. 






The first problem usually comes in preparing the 
toddler for his new baby brother or sister. Even 
though the mother tries to explain about the baby 
growing in her body, the toddler may not understand 
and still be bewildered when his mother (after leaving 
him for a whole week) comes back with another baby 
in her arms. There are many ways in which the small 
child can help prepare clothes and supplies for the 
newcomer so that he will feel that he belongs to him 
too. In returning from the hospital it may help for 
the mother to come in first and hug the child who was 
left behind and let someone else bring in the baby. 
In spite of the fact that there is so much to do for 
the little baby, an ingenious mother can find ways 
to give extra time to the older one, to hold him in her 
lap while she feeds the baby, to let him help hold 
the bottle, to have special playtimes with him while 
the baby is asleep, to read to him, to give him new 
responsibilities and privileges (eating with the family, 
a later bedtime, etc. ). 

In older and larger families many parents have 
found a “family council” helpful in developing team 
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spirit. There are varying plans: Some have regular 
meetings, others just when situations arise. The for- 
mality of parliamentary procedure and elected officers 
help to make it dignified and significant. The elec- 
tion of the middle or timid child as president might 
help him to feel more important. When the children 
have a part in making family decisions, when they 
are informed on financial matters and other problems 
they are more interested in co-operating. If they know 
how much Dad’s operation cost, they may not grumble 
about having to wear old clothes. If they realize that 
lower utility bills and fewer frills mean extra picnics, 
they will co-operate in an effort to economize. 


Ourswe the council there are many op- 
portunities for allowing the children to make their 
own choices. Billy may be much happier about mow- 
ing the lawn if he is allowed to set his own worktime. 
If Johnny whines when you say “Take out that trash 
right now,” you might say “What time would it suit 
you to take it out?”—and the chances are good that 
he will accept the responsibility at the time he sets— 
if he is reminded when the time comes. It is expect- 
ing almost too much to say “later” or “after while.” 
Let him set a definite time. 

Then every child enjoys the right to choose jobs. 
Why should he always have to set the table, or always 
dry dishes? Maybe he prefers peeling potatoes or 
making biscuits. The very fact that he can choose 
what he is to do makes him far more willing to help. 
Some families with several children draw from a list 
of jobs each day or each week. If a child is unhappy 
about the job he has drawn, he knows that he may get 
what he prefers next time. 

The importance of praise can hardly be overstressed. 
Dr. W. T. “Tolly” Thompson tells how, after he had 
commended one of his sons for his tidy room, the boy 
immediately offered to mow the lawn and later volun- 
teered to wash the car. All children glow when com- 
mended for work well done. 

It is important to be careful not to give jobs that 
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are too difficult for the child because failure brings 
discouragement. A helping hand from a parent also 
puts a difficult task in a different light. “Come on, 
I'll help you” is likely to bring better results than 
“You get that room cleaned up right now.” Work is 
more fun when Mother or Dad is working along with 
him. 

It is amazing to see how much responsibility chil- 
dren can assume in an emergency. In one family when 
the mother went to the hospital the children went into 
a huddle, divided up the work and carried it out well. 
In another family the father decided to give up his 


work for more schooling. This meant that the mother 
had to work, so the children agreed to take responsi- 
bilities they would never have assumed otherwise. 


Ix 1s osvious that all children cannot be 
treated alike. They have different abilities, tempera- 
ments, and reactions. Many teachers, as well as neigh- 
bors and parents, are guilty of injuring the personality 
of a younger child by holding up the example of an 
older brother. Each one should be allowed to be him- 
self and to make his own record. One wise mother 
made a point of having different music teachers for 
her daughters. Members of the same family should 
be allowed to choose different musical instruments. 
The parents of twins arranged to have their girls in 
different school classes. Members of the same family 
often do better in different colleges. 

In larger families it is also important for younger 
children to have new clothes once in a while, even 
though hand-me-downs help hold the family budget 
in check. A timid little girl will blossom in something 
new bought just for her. 

Where possible it is important to guide each child 
to develop a special skill. If Alice likes swimming, 
it is good for her to have lessons or to get on a team 
where she can excel. If Harry learns to play baseball, 
he should have opportunities for practice and team 
play and be encouraged to save his money to buy a 
good glove. One little girl who spent most of her time 
drawing paper dolls was encouraged to become a 
designer. Any child will feel important if he can 
excel in something a little different from the other 
members of his family. 

If we want teamwork in our families we must see 
to it that the family has many experiences together— 
work projects, picnics, planned and prepared by all 
(the children can help decide about guests, menu and 
place, too), regular family worship at home, as well 
as worship together at church, jaunts to the ice cream 
parlor, trips to a museum, zoo or park, excursions to 
the beach, or entertainment of special guests at home. 

If our children feel a sense of pride in their home 
and family, they are not likely to mind pitching in to 
clean the house or yard. If we see to it that they have 
a voice in family activities, a choice in their responsi- 
bilities, opportunities to experience success, plenty 
of praise, a feeling of being loved and appreciated as 
individuals, and that they have many happy times 
with the whole family we are sure to have a winning 
family team. 


@ Mrs. Brown is mother of seven children and wife 
of the Editor of the Presbyterian Outlook. 





The problem of 900,000 homeless Arab refugees remains unsolved ten years after the Arab-Israeli War. 
Some warn the Israeli, the Arab Countries, and the refugees “must abandon their rigid positions and 


make concessions.” 


Hate And rate 
In The Miarole o ast 


FRIEND Of mine, strongly pro- 
A Arab, once said to me heated- 

ly in a discussion of the Mid- 
dle East, “The question is not de- 
batable! Israel simply does not 
have a case.” 

Another one of my equally in- 
terested friends said, however, “If 
I had visited the Arab side only, 
and not gone through the Mandel- 
baum Gate into Israel, I would 
have continued to be completely 
pro-Arab, and never have under- 
stood the case for the Israeli at all.” 

There we have it. Most people 
have violent convictions about the 
Middle East. 

I have tried conscientiously to 
look at both sides. 

Although I was in Beirut only 
for a comparatively short time in 


February, 1953, I was appalled by 
the squalor and misery of the Arab 
refugees. Dr. Charles Malik, presi- 
dent of the United Nations General 
Assembly, said to me while riding 
to the cornerstone laying cere- 
monies of the new Interchurch Cen- 
ter in New York recently, “This 
suffering is still at the very heart 
of the Middle East problem.” 

I particularly remember an Arab 
refugee stricken by an epileptic 
seizure, and lying face down in the 
wet sand one rainy afternoon near 
the Beirut airport. As we rolled 
him over, wiped the sand out of his 


mouth and nostrils and sought to 
revive him, I had a vivid sense of 
being on the Jericho road and hear- 
ing Jesus say again, “Who will be 
neighbor, and who will show 
mercy?” 

Until that question is answered 
on a vast scale for nearly a million 
people, there can be no peace in 
the Middle East. 


ISITING IsRAEL again not many 
months ago, I was depressed to 
discover that little progress had 
been made toward a _ solution. 
Every night there was gunfire, with 
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raids and recriminations back and 
forth—fires in the orchards, fish nets 
stolen on the Sea of Galilee, assas- 
sinations on the pipe lines, and gas 
station attendants carrying big pis- 
tols strapped to their belts as they 
pumped gas or filled the radiators 
of trucks and cars. 

Standing on the rooftops of 
Mount Zion, looking through my 
field glasses at the Garden of 
Gethsemane and the Mount of 
Calvary over in the Arab areas I 
could see the Arab sentinels also 
scanning me. It is no light thing 
now for the fishermen of Galilee to 
start out with their nets and their 
outboard motors at the evening of 
the day, as did Simon Bar-Jonah, 
and Andrew, and the sons of Zebe- 
dee in their sailboats at sunset in 
the long ago. Even the storm on 
the lake that fearful night when 
Jesus said to the winds and the 
waves, “Peace, be still!” was not as 
tumultuous as the storm in the 
human heart today. 

Solutions will not be found by 
going back to the days before 1948 
and engaging in futile arguments as 
to who was to blame. 

I remember the great football 
star “Bo” MacMillan telling some 
years ago of being nearly drowned 
when as a boy he was swept over 
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a dam. Caught in the whirlpool 
below he vainly tried to fight his 
way back to the surface. Each time 
he was pulled under again. Finally 
there flashed into his mind the 
thought, “Maybe if I let myself go 
with the current it will bear me out 
someplace.” Exactly this happened. 
Ceasing his struggles to go back, 
he found himself in a few mo- 
ments coming to the surface in a 
quiet pool downstream. He then 
made his way easily to shore. 


. woOuLp be simpler to get some- 
where in the Middle East situa- 
tion if we accepted certain facts, 
and went along with some powerful 
downstream currents into the fu- 
ture. 

One of these is the fact that 
Israel is not only here to stay, but 
that it constitutes such a potential 
of democratic hope and promise 
that we should co-operate with it 
positively and vigorously. 

We should permit no nation or 
group of nations to blare out vi- 
cious propaganda pushing Israel in- 
to the sea. The Israeli will resist 
this to the death. They will never 
go back. After all, they have seen six 
million of their fellow religionists 
liquidated, with very few nations 
offering sanctuary to the living. 





O LITTLE TOWN of Bethle- 
hem is still part of a strife- 
torn land. 


This is the stubborn and historic 
reality of our time. Now that they 
have at great cost of life and re- 
sources won a toe hold on a tiny 
strip of land at the edge of the 
huge territory held by their Arab 
antagonists, they are determined to 
stay. 

Having seen the miracle by which 
with the help of American and 
other Jews they have made a home 
for hundreds of thousands of their 
refugee kinsmen from almost every 
nation under heaven, one cannot 
escape the conclusion that here is 
an example that the Arabs, with 
the help of the United Nations, 
could well afford to follow. 

If the Arab leaders, instead of 
exploiting the refugee problem for 
political advantage, would consent 
to negotiation, share their feudal 
wealth and oil riches with their 
countrymen, and work for the im- 
provement of the land as Ben 
Gurion and his countrymen have 
done in Israel, there would be hope 
for the whole Middle East. This 
would be the best guarantee, too, 
of Arab unity. 


HE THREE main sources of ten- 
T sion are these: refugees, water 
rights, and electric power. If the 
parties concerned will cease badg- 





ering each other and abandon 
their rigid positions, there is no 
reason why—with the mediation of 
the United Nations and the invest- 
ment resources of Western capital 
—there should not be a lifting up of 
the whole economic level of the 
Middle East peoples. Israel should 
take back some of the Arab ref- 
ugees. But the rest should be dis- 
tributed among the Arab nations, 
since Israel is already carrying a 
heavy burden in caring for its own 
refugees. 

Water for the deserts and elec- 
tric power for industrial develop- 
ment could be supplied from the 
Jordan and other sources, along the 
lines of the Eric Johnston plan. 
There will never be peace until the 
people have some promise of ob- 
taining bread and water, oil, and 
work. This our mutual aid pro- 
grams and_ technical assistance 
should provide. We have been all 
too much occupied with military 
aid, which is not the answer, ex- 
cept insofar as United Nations pa- 
trols should be provided for the 
maintenance of peace and order 
along the trigger-happy frontiers. 

We should work at these prob- 
lems on something other than the 
purely political and military level. 
It is not beyond possibility that the 


ultimate solution might be at the 
religious level. 

Religion is one of the main prod- 
ucts of the Middle East. It is the 
all-powerful stream. The trouble 
is that it has so often been a reli- 
gion of hate and fate. The Mus- 
lims dismiss too much of poverty 
and disease with the one word 
“Kismet!” Jews, Protestants, Catho- 
lics, and Eastern Orthodox are too 
much occupied with ancient rival- 
ries and traditions. Politicians play 
off one religion against the other. 


E WOULD DO WELL to consider 

the possibility of a series of 
major religious conferences in Jeru- 
salem including the best leadership 
of Islam, Judaism, and Christianity, 
with a view to discussing the whole 
question of the Middle East in 
terms of the will of God. 

Such conferences might be ex- 
tremely dangerous, there being so 
many fanatical, competing sects, 
and religion in that part of the 
world being loaded with as much 
dynamite as it is. But nothing ven- 
tured, nothing gained. Such a 
daring act of faith, in the name of 
God and humanity, might astound 
the politicians and the military, con- 


NAZARETH is typical of thou- 
sands of such villages through 
the teeming Middle East. 


fuse the Communists (or redeem 
them?) and challenge the imagina- 
tion of the world. 

It is in this little portion of the 
globe that monotheism began. 
Shall we conclude that the re- 
sources of monotheism have been 
exhausted? If those who hold to 

(See page 50) 


TURKEY by-ways are strewn 
with antiquities that record the 
rise and fall of civilizations 
over the last 3000 years. 














_——o of the Church 
Select Brazil School 
as Birthday Objective 


+ The 1959 Birthday Offering of the Women 
of the Church will go as a gift to the Brazilian 
Presbyterian Church on the one hundredth an- 
niversary of the coming of the Presbyterian 
Church to Brazil. It will be used by the Church 
to establish a school for the training of women 
especially, but also laymen, for Christian leader- 
ship in Brazil. 

It is to be a new school in a new location, per- 
haps Brasilia, the new capital of Brazil, designed 
to serve the whole nation. Besides constructing 
a building for the school, the money will provide 
for scholarship aid to bring people to the school. 
It is hoped that it may be possible to have a 
mobile faculty, also, who can go to the people. 

Since the Presbyterian work in Brazil started 
before the division in the Presbyterian Church in 
this country, and since the Brazilian Presbyterian 
Church is a single Church working with both 
branches of the Church here, the women of the 
Presbyterian Church US, and of the United Pres- 
byterian Church USA, are joining their gifts 
which will make possible a really great and effec- 
tive institution that should not only express our 
gratitude to God. for the past hundred years of 
work in Brazil, but have tremendous influence 
in the growth and life of the Church in the next 
hundred years. The magnitude and importance 
of this undertaking is such that will call for 
greater giving on the part of the women than 


ever before. 

A change in the Church calendar this year 
makes April the “birthday month” and May the 
month for emphasis on Church Extension. 
























MODERATOR of the Presbyterian Church in Brazil, Dr. Jose Borges 
dos Santos Jr., traveled 50,000 miles last year in the interest of the 
Church. He twice visited the United States and he represented Brazil 
at the Latin American Conference of Presbyterians at Mexico City. 


of Brazil gets set to observe its one hundredth 

birthday. In honor of this memorable occasion 
the Presbyterian World Alliance, of which our denom- 
ination is a part, will meet in Brazil in late July. 

The first hundred years of Presbyterianism in Brazil 
have seen the establishment of an autonomous, self- 
supporting Church. Its General Assembly elects a 
Moderator for a four-year term. Dr. José Borges dos 
Santos Jr., pastor of the United Presbyterian Church 
of Sao Paulo, was re-elected at the meeting of the 
23rd General Assembly last summer. Rev. Amantino 
Adorno Vassao, pastor of historic First Presbyterian 
Church of Rio de Janeiro, was re-elected stated clerk 
for a period of eight years. 

The Brazilian Presbyterian Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions has received requests from Presbyterian churches 
in Chile and Argentina to provide missionaries and 
professors to train its nationals. The Board is now 
responsible for work in Portugal, the Azores, Madeira, 
Angola, and Mozambique. 

The Brazilian Church now supports two couples in 
Portugal, Rev. and Mrs. Claude Siqueira Labrunie, 
and Rev. and Mrs. Gerson Meyer. The Church shares 
on the operation of the Presbyterian Seminary in Car- 
cavelos, near Lisbon, and the St. Luke Clinic, the only 
evangelical hospital in Portugal. 

The Brazilian Presbyterian Board of Home Missions 
is now responsible for 150 preaching points and 60 
Sunday schools in seventeen regions of Brazil. The 
Board has fifteen workers. Thirty churches have been 
built during the sixteen years of the Board’s operation. 
These churches have 3,200 members; Sunday school 
enrollment is about 3,000. The Board reports 100 to 
150 new professions of faith each year. 

The Presbyterian Church of Brazil has six synods, 
41 presbyteries, 489 organized churches, 2,101 preach- 
ing points, 369 ministers. 

Campinas, site of the opening session of the Pres- 
byterian World Alliance on July 27, is a progressive 


A THE NEW YEAR dawns, the Presbyterian Church 
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Presbyterian Church of Brazil 
1 Set to Observe Its Centennial 


city of 175,000 located some 60 miles northwest of 
Sao Paulo. It boasts first-class hotels, good water, 
and excellent weather. The weather factor was de- 
cisive in a recent government decision to build a new 
international airport for SAo Paulo near Campinas. 
Many United States firms are located at Campinas: 
Minnesota Mining and Manufacturing, National Car- 
borundum, LeTourneau-Westinghouse, Singer Sewing 
Machine, Champion Paper. 

Campinas dates back to the 17th century when it 
was an important stopping place for the bandeirantes, 
Brazil's version of the pioneers ‘who helped develop 
the interior. It is now an important evangelical center 
with eleven Protestant churches of various denomina- 
tions. The Presbyterian Seminary of the South is lo- 
cated here, as is the School of Portuguese and Orien- 
tation, established to help missionaries with their 
language learning, owned jointly by the Presbyterian 
US, UP Church, USA, Methodist, and the Southern 
Baptist foreign mission boards. 


Official Delegates Named 


Official delegates to represent the Presbyterian 
Church US at the meeting of the World Presbyterian 
Alliance in Brazil this summer have been named by 
the Permanent Committee on Inter-Church Relations. 
The Alliance will convene in Campinas, Brazil, July 27- 
August 6. 

The principals and the alternates named are: 

From the Brazilian missions of the Presbyterian 
Church US: 


DEAN of 

the Campinas 
Presbyterian 
Seminary is 
Rev. Americo 
J. Ribeiro. 












East Brazil Mission: 

Rev. Lawrence G. Calhoun, principal; 
Rev. Milton L. Daugherty, alternate. 

North Brazil Mission: 

Rev. Langdon M. Henderlite, principal; 

Rev. William B. Moseley, alternate. 
West Brazil Mission: 

Rev. George H. Hurst, principal; 

Rev. Joseph R. Woody, alternate. 

From ministers of the Presbyterian Church US: 

Dr. James G. Millard, Stated Clerk-elect of Austin, 
Texas, principal; Dr. Marshall S$. Woodson, Red 
Springs, N.C., alternate. 

Dean James I. McCord, Austin, principal; Dr. T. 
Watson Street, Austin, alternate. 

Dr. Warner Hall, Charlotte, N.C., principal; Dr. 
E. C. Scott, Atlanta, alternate. 

Dr. John Newton Thomas, Richmond, Va., principal; 
Dr. E. T. Thompson, Richmond, alternate. 

Dr. Frank Caldwell, Louisville, Ky., principal; Dr. 
Harry Goodykoontz, Louisville, alternate. 

Dr. Walter Courteney, Nashville, Tenn., principal; 
Dr. Harry Fifield, Atlanta, alternate. 

Dr. Felix Gear, Decatur, Ga., principal; Dr. J. Mc- 
Dowell Richards, alternate. 

From lay leaders of the Presbyterian Church US: 

Principals among women leaders: Mrs. A. Walton 
Litz, Little Rock, Ark; Mrs. A. R. Craig, Rutherford- 
ton, N.C.; Mrs. Morrell DeReign, Caruthersville, Mo.; 
Mrs. L. M. McCutchen, Atlanta, Ga.; and Mrs. H. Kerr 
Taylor, Dallas, Texas. 

Alternates among women leaders: Mrs. H. D. Ha- 
beryan, Shreveport, La.; and Mrs. William H. Hopper, 
Louisville, Ky. 

Principals among men leaders: Mr. Henry Brimm, 
Richmond, Va.; Mr. L. H. Favrot, Houston, Texas; 
Mr. R. E. Kell, Bristol, Tenn.; Mr. Reid V. Robinson, 
Oklahoma City; and the Hon. Philip F. Howerton, 
Moderator of the General Assembly, Charlotte, N.C. 

Alternates among men leaders: Mr. John Deifell, 
Greensboro, N.C.; and General Joseph B. Fraser, 
Hinesville, Ga. 
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An ancient method of making stained glass windows 


is being revived in Winston-Salem, N.C. 


Photos show step by step process. Scene at left 


is at Blenko Glass Company in West Virginia 


where the inch thick glass is hand blown. Other photos 
are taken at the Russell Church Studios. 


purest form—inch-thick hand-chipped _ glass 
mounted in mastic cement—are “something old, 
something new” in American churches in recent days. 
Excellent example of the renewal of this exciting form 
of art is to be found at Raleigh’s new Milner Presby- 
terian Church. Architect F. Carter Williams of Raleigh 
chose the colorful windows now being made by Rus- 
sell Church Studios, of Winston-Salem, for the con- 
temporary church edifice. 
On these pages SURVEY pictures the step-by-step 


G es GLASS WINDOws in their very earliest and 


process whereby Russell converts hand blown glass 
from West Virginia's famous Blenko Glass Company 
into handsome windows worthy of gracing the finest 
sanctuary. Milner Church has installed these win- 
dows on one complete side and also at the chancel. 
Says Rev. A. R. Buffaloe: “Most people have liked 
them very much.” 

Though the very newest thing in stained glass win- 
dows, this type of decoration dates back as far as the 
fourth century when art was not pictorial but simply 
mosaics of glass set in wood, plaster, or pierced stone. 


~ 
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Cutting the glass is hazardous. Each piece must 
be set on edge, held atop a mounted chisel, and 
broken by heavy mallet blows. 


Artist completes sketch on an abstrac- 
tion, showing every exact piece, in 
full color and to scale. 
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An individual pattern is cut of paper for every 
piece of glass. Patterns bear number which 
indicates color of glass to be used. 








Conference of artists precedes 
each job undertaken. Great 

care is exercised to get colors that 
will harmonize. Russell also 
makes other types of stained 
glass windows, as seen 

from drawings. 
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Specifications 


Mosaic Glass is a nonstructural 
member, weighing approximately 
14 pounds per square foot. It is 
preferable to make the glass in 
sections no larger than six square 
“feet, with an absolute maximum of 
nine square feet. This, however, 
affects only vertical separation or 
supports as panels may be “stacked” 
one on top of the other. 

All glass shall be true “metal 
base” colors so they will not fade. 

The frame is treated with 40 
percent zinc chromate before cast- 
ing (to prevent rust) and gray gal- 
vanize after casting and _installa- 
tion. The entire panel shall be 
slow steam cured. The mastic 
shall have an after treatment of 
medusa on the exposed sutface for 
at least five times and the inner 
surface shall be treated with lapido- 
lith for at least three times. 
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Panels are formed in iron frames. Heavy reinforcing wire is electronically 
welded, as shown left—ABOVE—completed panel is carefully checked 
to determine colors placed correctly. Surplus mastic must be cleaned from 
this panel. 
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How much “improvement”? 


NLY NINE months and fifteen days were required for 

the 48 states to ratify the repeal of the 18th amend- 
ment, then known as the Prohibition Amendment. 
This had been proposed by Congress on February 20, 
1933 and the 21st amendment which repealed the 18th 
amendment was proclaimed adopted December 5, 
1933. Thus 20 days before Christmas a mighty sluice- 
way was opened for the flow of beverage alcohol. 
Wines, whiskeys, brandies, and other hard liquors 
were again legally offered for sale. 

The brewing industry moved fast. Within 15 years 
the breweries in the United States produced 889,068,- 
689 barrels of beer. Since each barrel holds 31 gallons, 
that meant 27,551,129,359 gallons. 

The year 1958 thus brings an ominous 25th anniver- 
sary in American life. In this anniversary year a bal- 
ance sheet of the American liquor situation makes 
dreadful reading. 

Of course it must be acknowledged, and credit must 
be given where credit is due, that there are a few 
assets and credits, as well as huge liabilities and debits 
in this balance sheet. 

The credit items are easily recognizable. (1) Repeal 
of the amendment, with the imposition of license fees, 
produced new revenue for municipal, state, and the 
federal governments. Since the year 1933 marked the 
bottom of the great depression, such additional rev- 
enue was heartily welcomed. 


Today the total number of taverns, saloons, bars, or 
whatever you call them, and of retail stores exceeds 
the combined total of churches and schools by nearly 
30,000, and the ratio of liquor outlets to American 
homes across the United States is one liquor store or 
bar to every 80 American dwelling units. 

The license fees from these establishments brings in 
a substantial revenue. Moreover, the real estate taxes 
on breweries, distilleries, wineries, vineyards, and on 
the retail outlets, likewise swell the coffers of the local, 
state and national treasuries. According to John M. 
Morehouse in The New York Herald Tribune, the 
drinking of tax paid alcoholic liquor is now the sec- 
ond largest source of revenue to the Federal Govern- 
ment as well as one of the largest revenue producers 
for the states. 

The credit items are more than offset by the costly, 
terrifying, tragic debit items. Whatever assets there 
may be in this alcoholic balance sheet become neg- 
ligible when contrasted with the huge liabilities in- 
stantly recognizable by anybody who looks realistically 
at the American liquor scene today. There are at least 
eleven such overwhelming, bankruptcy producing 
debits and liabilities. 
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25 YEARS AFTER 


1. The past 25 years have witnessed an immense, 
indeed incredible increase in the number of people 
who drink. In a well documented study the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company that naturally has 
much at stake in the number of deaths directly or 
indirectly attributable to the consumption of beverage 
alcohol, states that there are now 65 million people in 
the United States who drink— more than 60 per cent 
of the adult (over 18 years of age) population. Nothing 
comparable to this was true 25 years ago. 


2. The past 25 years have witnessed a steadily 
mounting rise in crime, directly or indirectly due to 
liquor. There is hardly a city across the land that has 
not had to increase its forces for the maintenance of 
law and order to cope with the increase in murders, 
rapes, burglaries, assaults, and other crimes attribu- 
table to the use of liquor. Typical of the high cost 
of crime due to alcohol is the experience of a city in 
Michigan. In 1950 the city collected in license fees 
$57,573 from the liquor traffic, whereas expenditures 
due to crime related to drink totalled $246,000, repre- 
sented by judicial, police, and jail expenses, relief and 
welfare to dependent families, aid to neglected chil- 
dren, and industrial loss due to alcoholic absenteeism, 
a net loss to the city of $188,000. 


3. The dangerous rise in juvenile delinquency is 
front page news in every town and city. And while 
today’s feeling of economic and political insecurity, 
resulting from wars and rumors of wars, is philosoph- 
ically interpreted as a background for juvenile delin- 
quency, most of it is due to delinquent homes, neglect- 
ful parents, unhappy marriages, poverty, and other 
conditions in which liquor is the factor. Much of it 
is due directly to the ability of youth to obtain liquor 
in spite of the legal prohibitions against selling liquor 
to minors. The New York World Telegram, March 
29, 1958 published a full page feature article revealing 
that teen-age drinking and drunkeness had become a 
national problem. Surveys thus far made showed per- 
centages from 18 to 90 in teen-agers who drink. 


4. The enormous consumption of grain, fruit, sugar, 
and other food elements in the manufacture of alco- 
holic beverages constitute an immense waste of na- 
tural resources. : 


5. The liquor traffic has never achieved distinction 
as a law abiding industry. While most retail estab- 
lishments obey regulations .and the majority refrain 
from selling liquors on Sundays, on election days, and 
on other prohibited holidays, yet there are many vio- 
lations. Moreover the lack of a uniform national law 
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Prohibition 


about selling to minors permits immense violations. 


6. Prevalence of bootlegging and moonshining, not- 
withstanding glib assurances given by the liquor inter- 
ests that repeal of the 18th amendment would do away 
with this illegal liquor traffic, is another debit. Accord- 
ing to Donald I. Rogers in The New York Herald 
Tribune, bootlegging is now higher than at any time 
within the past 25 years. 


7. All across the land the jails are overcrowded. 
Alcoholic rehabilitation institutions are taxed to capac- 
ity. The organization known as Alcoholics Anonymous 


does a thriving business and renders a sadly needed. 


service in redeeming multitudes of people caught in 
the frightful throes of alcoholism. 


8. What is inexpressibly sad to contemplate is the 
increasing number of women drinkers. Many are 
known as “solo drinkers.” Take a walk through any 
cocktail lounge of a hotel during the afternoon or 
evening cocktail hours and observe the many women, 
victims of the liquor habit, who sit there without fe- 
male companions or male escorts. Their lone presence 
evidences that something is wrong with their personal- 
ities. Instead of consulting a competent psychiatrist 
they vainly try to remedy their maladjusted personal- 
ities with more and more alcohol. The woman “solo” 
drinker was an unknown phenomenon in American 
life prior to the repeal of prohibition. 


9. Terrifying is the steadily increasing number of 
confirmed alcoholics, now estimated at five million. 
According to the U. S. Department of Public Health, 
alcoholism is now the fourth most prevalent disease 
among the American people, exceeded in number of 
patients only by heart disease, cancer, and mental ill- 
ness. The old term “alcoholic” has become something 
new in the American vocabulary. What makes this so 
ominous for the future of the nation is that ten years 
after repeal, one out of eight confirmed alcoholics was 
a woman. Today one fourth of all alcoholics are 
women! 


10. The advertising industry merits severe condem- 
nation in creating a liability and a debit in this alco- 
holic balance sheet. Gone is our previously cherished 
American privacy. Violated is the security and the 
sanctity of the home which from time immemorial 
the American has regarded as his castle. Through 
radio and television, by magazine and newspaper, 
every home today is invaded by the seductive pleas 
of the liquor traffic. In a recent full page newspaper 
advertisement the brewing industry proudly boasted 
that beer is now served in two out of every’ three 
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American homes. What a colossal tribute this is to 
the pernicious power of American advertising. 


11. Finally, the huge casualty list on the highways 
constitutes a frightful indictment of the liquor traffic 
and adds unspeakable tragedy to the balance sheet, 
because alcohol and gasoline do not mix. Even the 
liquor industry itself recognizes some responsibility 
for highway tragedies and mutilations, as evidenced 
by the now familiar New Year’s Eve distillery adver- 
tising, “If you must have one for the road, make it 
coffee!” For it is now a well established fact that one 
for the road really means one for the morgue. 

How many thousands and thousands of people of 
all ages have been horribly mutilated, crippled for 
life, or instantly killed on the streets and highways 
across the United States because somebody was driv- 
ing while under the influence of liquor, will never be 
known. Some day a life insurance actuary, in order to 
cultivate new life or accident insurance rates, will 
make it his business to calculate these highway casual- 
ties. 

What is more serious is the absence of pressure on 
the part of municipal authorities to hold such drivers 
responsible. In my own county of Westchester in 
New York State, The Yonkers Herald Statesman re- 
ports that in ten years hundreds of motorists have 
escaped criminal prosecution for alcoholic driving 
fatality cases because of failure of municipal author- 
ities. Yet more than half of the 589 automobile deaths 
in the county during the ten-year period, were defi- 
nitely traceable to driving while under the influence 
of liquor. There has not been a single conviction. 
Many officials admit privately, said this newspaper, 
that the pressure upon them and on doctors, lawyers, 
judges, to hide the evidence “is terrific.” 

Here is indeed a grim, sorry, disillusioning, tragic 
alcoholic balance sheet. In the realm of corporate 
finance any business concern whose balance sheet 
showed such a preponderance of liabilities and debts 
against assets and credits, would instantly be haled 
into court as bankrupt. How many more years must 
pass before the American people come to realize that 
their liquor policy, resulting from the constitutional 
repeal of the 18th amendment, has brought about 
social and moral bankruptcy? This is the situation 
and this is the question that confronts them on this 
25th anniversary of repeal. END 


EDITORIAL NOTE:—William B. Lipphard is Editor 
Emeritus of MISSIONS MAGAZINE, from which he 
retired in 1952, and is now Executive Secretary of 
THE ASSOCIATED CHURCH PRESS. 
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Approximately 40,000 international stu- 
dents are studying on campuses in the 
United States this year. Several thousand 
of them are to be found on campuses with- 
in the bounds of our General Assembly. 

A splendid hospitality program for 80 
such students at Alabama Polytechnic In- 
stitute, at Auburn, has been developed by 
members of the community. This program 
as described here may well be adapted 
by other communities. Church groups 
especially should be concerned that an ef- 
fective Christian ministry be made to these 
students — whose intellectual ability make 
them future leaders in their lands and in 
the world. 
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HE WORLD on our doorstep! This is quite true, 
T particularly in our college towns! And Auburn, 
Alabama, is one town that has done something 
about the international students that come there each 
year to attend Alabama Polytechnic Institute. 
Sponsored by the Auburn Presbyterian Church, the 
Host Famity Pian has proved itself an effective, 
organized way of extending Christian love to these 
“strangers in our midst’—who are usually the brightest, 
most outstanding young people of their own countries, 
capable of molding the future of the world. 


+ HERE IS HOW the Host Family Plan operates. The 
faculty adviser to foreign students, Dr. Floyd Vallery, 
lists the names and addresses of all international stu- 
dents for the church’s committee. He also writes to 
each student, explaining the Host Family Plan and 
notifying them that they will be invited to participate. 





iN A : 





AT THE introductory open house at the church, the Odd Bunes family stole 
everyone's heart. Here they are (Odd on far left and Mrs. Bunes and Ilian on 
right) having their favorite American dish with the J. R. Woodall family. The 
Woodalls, host family for two Syrian boys, had an inspiring year helping to 
reverse one student’s resentful attitude toward America and Americans. The 
Bunes’ host family enjoyed trading recipes with them and providing them with 
current magazines. 











Host Family Plan 
@ 
1) a brings joy to 
Presbyterian families 


and to foreign 

By RUTH LOWE BRITTIN 
Photographs by Pat Bigler 
Arrangements by Kathryn Summers 


students they befriend 


HOW TO WRAP a sari is the les- 
son being learned by Auburn high 
school student, Miss Mary Eleanor 
Dendy. Instructors are Gopi Kumar 
(India) and Aziz Mian (Pakistan) 
while Ruth Rodriguez (Philippines), 
Prida Karnasut (Thailand), and 
Mary Eleanor’s father and brother 
look on. The lesson was useful 
later when Mary Eleanor was in- 
vited to a costume party. When 
some of the Indian students paid 
the Dendys a surprise visit during 
the Christmas holidays, Mary Elea- 
nor wrapped them in aprons and 
had them bake a cake. They also 
helped to put up the Christmas 
decorations. 


Then when they receive an invitation to a reception at tain students of a particular nationality. Two students 
the church, they are not surprised. are assigned to each family so they will be company 

The church’s committee, in the meanwhile, has sent for each other. The family is then notified by mail 
a letter to each member of the church asking for volun- who their students are and where they can be reached. 
teers as host families. In filling out the form sent to Included in this helpful list of “do’s and don'ts”: 
them, families indicate whether they prefer to enter- (See next pages) 





th HOW TO BAKE a cake is a fasci- 
nating subject for international stu- 
dents. Household facilities hold a 
particular fascination. One boy 
from Pakistan was fascinated with 
a potato peeler and planned to take 
one home to his wife. Host fam- 
ilies find that their students enjoy 
cooking and washing dishes. It 
makes them feel a part of the fam- 
ily. Some of the luckier families 
have had students prepare their na- 
tive dishes for them. 










































A COPY of the Breeches Bible is e 
shown to Jer-yu Shang (Taiwan) 
and Miss Kathryn Summers (Au- 
burn DCE) by English professor, 
Dr. Norman A. Brittin. Students 
are quite interested in old books 
and ready to compare notes on 
early printing in their countries. 


DO: 

1. Consider including other people when you have 
students in your home for the first time. It makes 
the conversation smoother. 

2. Keep your groups small. The personal touch 
is lost in large groups. 

3. Include your children in your plans because 
international students seldom have opportunity 
to be around children while away from home. 
Some are parents themselves. 

4. Call on your students in their dormitories and 
tell them who you are if you have not had a 
chance to meet them previously. 

5. Include the students in preparations for certain 
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DON’T: 


1. Don't get involved financially. You aren’t a 
sponsor; you are a host family. 

2. Don’t spend all your time discussing contro- 
versial questions with the students. The story 
is told of one Egyptian student who couldn't 
understand how his host family could talk to him 
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holidays: maybe a gift-wrapping session before 
Christmas or an egg-dying before Easter. 

6. Take them to special affairs, Halloween carni- 
vals, concerts, or special programs. 

7. Ask them to go on one-day, out-of-town ex- 
cursions with you. 

8. Include them at small, informal teas or coffees. 
9. Have them over for a quiet evening. It’s not 
the food that’s important; it’s the atmosphere. 

10. Include another family who might want to 
become a host family next year. 

11. Invite them to attend church with you, just 
for the experience if nothing more. 


PERU STUDENTS, Luis Sardon and Guillermo 


Guerra, enjoy a picnic supper with Bill and Mickey 
Dorne and their two boys. Mickey was surprised when 
asked how many times these fellows had been to 
their house during the year. They made themselves 
at home and felt free to drop in any time. On Christ- 
mas Eve they were unable to leave the house until 
1:30 a.m. because of difficulty assembling five-year-old 
Padge’s filling station. More recently Mickey dis- 
covered them taking a siesta on the sofas in the living 
room after they had helped pull weeds in the family 
garden. On another occasion they ‘brought a great 
delicacy from Peru—roasted ants! 


for a half hour or so without asking about the 

Suez Canal. But what a relief he found it! 

+ THREE GROUP ACTIviTIES for all host families and 
students are planned during the year: an introductory 
reception in the fall, a church supper in the winter, 
a picnic in the spring. 

If a student does not come to the first reception 








family to show Maher Atassi (Syria) an American 
carnival and one community’s method of combatting 
juvenile delinquency. They also took him to his first 
circus. Last spring the Sherlings’ yard was used for 
a picnic for all host families and their students. Re- 
lays, croquet, badminton minimized difficulties of com- 
munication. 


to meet his host family, he receives a letter saying he 
was missed, giving the name and telephone of his 
family with the suggestion that he call them. This 
puts some of the responsibility on the student and 
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A TAIWANESE student, Jer-yu Shang, is shown 
musical instrument, the recorder, by Dr. and Mrs. 
Norman A. Brittin. He thought the little sopranino 
sounded rather Oriental. Once he invited the Brittins 
to a Chinese dinner, explaining that he himself sadly 
enough was not a good “cooker” but that Mr. Chaing, 
another student, was a fine “cooker” and would cook 
for them. Another friend, Kuang-ming Lin, went to 
the Brittins for dinner on his second day in Auburn 
and had real problems with a knife and fork and a 
broiled chicken. Now Mrs. Britten debones the chick- 
ens in the kitchen. 


leaves further participation to him so that the Host 
Family Plan is not forced on him. 

Evaluation sheets for the past two years indicate 
that this plan is working effectively for students and 
families and both are richer for the experience of 
knowing each other. 


soe <Q KOREAN student, Kwangil Koh, 
rte inspects a recent history of Auburn 
. at the home of his host family, 
Dr. and Mrs. Leo Gosser. On an- 
other occasion, a Korean student 
who felt particularly close to the 
Gossers asked them to make ar- 
rangements for his marriage to a 
Korean girl in the Auburn Presby- 
terian Church, but their plans had 
to be changed later. 
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“For God so loved the world that He gave His 
only Son. ... God sent the Son into the world... 
that the world might be saved through Him. He 
was in the world, and the world was made through 
Him, yet the world knew Him not. He came to 
His own home, and His own people received Him 
not. But to all who received Him. . . He gave 
power to become children of God.” 


7. TWO-way ACTION of God’s call in Christ and 
man’s response through Christ, as revealed in these 
verses from the Gospel of John, is the theme of the 
January hymn which was based on a YMCA motto: 
“Christ for the World, and the World for Christ.” At 
Christmas we sang of His coming: “Joy to the world! 
the Lord is come”—mission accomplished. 

Samuel Wolcott, the Congregational minister whose 
brief missionary career in Syria was extended through 
the writing of “Christ for the World We Sing,” an- 
swers some important questions about bringing the 
world and Christ together. Drop your eyes to the sec- 
ond line of the tune, and follow 
through the four-stanza block, 
where the voices (appropriately in 
unison tell us how we are to bring 
the world to Christ: 

With loving zeal 

With fervent prayer 

With one accord 

With joyful song 
What an outline for a talk on missions! Or pattern 
for a fruitful Bible study! Or basis for every Chris- 
tian’s meditation on the way he should carry “the good 
news to— 

To whom? The world, the globe, the earth, the na- 
tions, the whole creation, all mankind,—yes; but this 
is general, and we need to be specific. Who, then, is 
“the world”? The author particularizes: 

The poor 

Them that mourn 
The faint 

The overborne 

The wayward 

The lost 

The new-born souls 
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And he goes on to describe what Christ does for these 
different groups of people: the first four He heals; 
the next two He redeems from dark despair; the last 
He has reclaimed and inspired. Why, beyond the 
meeting of their own need, does Christ heal and re- 
deem these people? True to Scripture, we read that 
all those “redeemed at countless cost” are 

To share the work 

To dare reproach 

To bear the cross 

To praise Christ . . . with one accord! 

Our “accord” in this mission springs from our one- 
ness in Christ, which His Church celebrated on World- 
Wide Communion Sunday, October 5, 1958. On that 
day, the writer worshipped in a congregation where 
the communion hymn was “Christ for the World We 
Sing,” and the entire service was a thrusting forward 
of the meaning of “This do in remembrance of me” 
to urge our going forth “with joyful song” to “bring 
the world to Christ.” In imagination now, let the 
mind leap back and forth over the intervening months, 
pondering on and praising God for the mystery that 

we are “All one body,” marching 
onward to inscribe the longitude 
and latitude of the globe “with the 
cross of Jesus”! 

“Christ for the World We Sing” 
is set to the tune, ITALIAN HYMN, which was composed 
by Felice de Giardini for the hymn, “Come, Thou 
Almighty King,” and was headed HYMN TO THE TRINITY, 
SET BY F.G. In British books it is called Moscow. The 
association of these two texts, through the shared tune, 
can make a fine beginning for the New Year and the 
mission season. One effective way would be to (1) 
sing the first stanza of “Come, Thou Almighty King,” 
(2) make a comment abcut our responsibility for ex- 
tending God’s reign over all men as well as “over us,” 
(3) sing all four stanzas of “Christ for the World We 
Sing,” after which (4) make another comment to the 
effect that the accomplishment of this mission is the 
highest praise we can give our Triune God, and (5) 
conclude by singing the fourth stanza of “Come, Thou 
Almighty King.” 


—Nancy Wuite THOMAS 
Richmond, Va. 
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How to Use the 1959 Hymns 


By NANCY WHITE THOMAS 


ANUARY 1959 marks the third anniversary of our 
Church’s HYMN OF THE MONTH program. Congre- 
gations that have followed this plan can now look 

back on a total of 36 hymns which have been given 
special consideration. These hymns, chosen annually 
by the Advisory Council on Church Music, and 
approved by the Board of Christian Education, have 
been presented to the Church through magazines, 
papers, and curriculum materials. It was never the 
thought of the Council that leaders should feel bound 
to use the monthly hymn, willy-nilly, as something 
officially imposed, but that each church would find 
ways to fit it meaningfully into the local program, 
added value coming from the knowledge that many 
others were joining in the common song. 

The selections have been made in light of Assembly’s 
emphases, with due regard to The Christian Year 
and seasonal interest. Care has likewise been given 
to keeping the list weighted in the direction of 
familiar hymns, while at the same time introducing 
some fresh material. 

THE HYMNBOOK, launched on its happy career about 
the same time, has been a definite factor influencing 
the choice of hymns. Of the 48 hymns so far [in- 
cludes twelve for 1959], 42 occur on a List of 125 Basic 
Hymns, formulated by the Council, and shortly to be 
announced with a statement of purpose. The calendar 
of hymns for 1959 is as follows: 

JANUARY . Christ for the world we sing 
FEBRUARY . Heralds of Christ, who bear the 
King’s command 


MARCH Take my life, and let it be 

APRIL ...... Come ye faithful, raise the strain 

MAY... ..... Dear Lord and Father of man- 
kind 

JUNE....... This is my Father's world 

JuLy ....... Faith of our fathers 

AUGUST How firm a foundation, ye saints 


of the Lord 
He leadeth me: O blessed 

thought 
If thou but suffer God to guide 

thee 

NOVEMBER All people that on earth do dwell 
DECEMBER . . O little town of Bethlehem 

“The plan of giving particular attention to a chosen 
number of hymns during a period of weeks or months” 
is of recent origin in our Church, but it has been 
going on for a long, long time in our country, both in 
religious and musical circles. The quoted words above 
are lifted from a pamphlet issued by the National 
Bureau for the Advancement of Music in 1929! Years 
before churches picked up the idea, the National 
Federation of Music Clubs was sponsoring its annual 
Hymn of the Month Program, with emphasis on the 
memorization and playing, as well as the intelligent 
singing, of a large repetoire of hymns. In the hope 
of encouraging participation in our own program, we 


SEPTEMBER 


OCTOBER 





list a few ways in which churches can develop inter- 
est: 

PICTURES AND POSTERS. Excellent books correlating 
hymns with famous pictures are available, but young 
people and adults can draw their own pictures (or 
find them in magazines) setting forth the central idea 
in a hymn. A permanent frame, perhaps made by 
a member, could display successive posters, giving 
the words of the hymn neatly lettered, or something 
more elaborate in design. 

DRAMATIZATION. Narrative and dialogue hymns lend 
themselves to adaptation as tableaux, pantomimes, 
antiphonal readings. The story of the writing or com- 
posing is occasionally dramatic. As source material, 
the Hymn Society of America suggests Ernest Emur- 
ian’s books of dramatized hymn stories. Under com- 
petent direction, children can work out their own 
simple plays and pageants. 

MEMORIZATION. The values in this long neglected 
method of learning far exceed any difficulty in pro- 
moting it. ; 

WRITTEN MATERIAL. Biographical sketches of author 
and composer, historical sidelights on the times in 
which they lived, hymn stories (if carefully checked), 
Scriptural allusions, and comments on the words and 
music, can be disseminated through bulletin, news- 
sheet, and other media. One church publishes an 
attractive sheet giving “Hymn of the Month Schedule,” 
with well-edited notes. This plan could be expanded 
to booklet form, with related Scriptures and prayers 
for family use. Books about hymns in the church 
library, and a hymnal in every home, are goals to be 
sought. 

PRESENTATION TO LEADERS. When the year’s selec- 
tions are in the hands of teachers, counselors, chair- 
men, and officers, it is easier for monthly planning 
sessions to include discussion of ways to use the 
current hymn in lessons and programs. 

MINISTER AND MUSICIAN. If the minister has mas- 
tered what Dr. Henry Sloan Coffin terms “the spiritual 
content” of the hymn, he will naturally employ its 
phrases in prayer and sermon, sometimes base a 
message on it, and always allow time at the mid-week 
service for hymn practice. The music leader can stress 
the hymn in choir rehearsals, find anthems and organ 
pieces based on hymn texts and tunes, and work with 
educational leaders in recruiting and training pianists 
and in co-ordinating the church-wide hymn program. 

Discussion of the problems and possibilities of in- 
troducing new hymns requires separate treatment, 
but let it be said here that choirs hold a key position 
in the effort to “plow the field and scatter the good 
seed,” provided minister and musician are imaginative 
and co-operative in the venture. END 
(Questions about books and methods of realizing the 
values in a serious, sustained consideration of hymns 
mav be addressed to Mrs. J. N. Thomas, PRESBYTERIAN 
SurvVEY, Box 1176, Richmond 9, Va.) 
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MISS LOIS CALHOUN 
leads a novel life as 
Sunday School Extension 
Worker for the Board 

of Church Extension. 


HER SCORE: 


SURVEY for a 
prospective new 
Sunday school or 
church involves 
door-to-door 
calling. 





RESIDENCE was used by the Memorial Pres- 
byterian Church of Elizabethton, Tenn., as 
@ sanctuary, educational building, and manse 
until a new building could be constructed. 























13, 30, and 44 


school to open the next Sunday in the vacant 

store building— chairs, hymnbooks, tables—all 
except a piano. Fifty dollars brought one from a 
second-hand piano dealer. Then came the Saturday 
morning procession of the donated truck, the Sunday 
school extension worker, and four men hauling the 
prized instrument to the store building. The very 
best publicity for the new Sunday school was the 
truck moving slowly through the streets with Miss 
Lois Calhoun, the Sunday school extension worker, 
playing, and all four men joining in a happy quartet, 
singing hymns along the way. The next morning more 
than 100 people arrived for the first session of the new 
Sunday school. 

This is only one amusing incident in the adventurous 
life of MISS LOIS CALHOUN, and typical of the lives of 
the seven Sunday school extension workers in our 
Church. 

On another Sunday morning, Miss Calhoun had to 
wash five faces—five children in one family, and get 
them ready for Sunday school. Their mother wouldn't 
do it. The only way she could get the mother’s per- 
mission for the children to attend was to promise to 
come by and wash the five faces and help dress the 
children. But it paid off. Neither parent had been 
interested in the new church project. But both of 
them became active in it. Says Lois: “Seize every 
opportunity, no matter what it is, in order to reach 
anyone for the Sunday school and the Church.” 

And that is one of the reasons why Sunday school 
extension is such a good investment. For many years 
our Church has provided Sunday school extension 
workers to our synods. These women spend full time 
in visitation and survey to establish new Sunday 
schools and churches, and to strengthen the program 
in weak churches already established. 


T's HAD everything else for the new Sunday 










By JAMES M. CARR 
Secretary, Town and County Church 
Board of Church Extension 


Beginning in the early 1940’s with Miss Sally 
Thrower, and continuing to the present, at least 30 
have served and served well—Sara Little, Mildred 
Mallard, Lillian Medlin, Rosanna Barnes, Mary Fran- 
ces Martin, to mention a few. 


Berore Becominc a Sunday school exten- 
sion worker Miss Calhoun almost ran the wheels off 
a lightweight, six-cylinder Ford in Home Mission work 
in Ashe County, N. C. Before that she had attended 
the Assembly’s Training School and Elon College. 
And before that, this native Alabaman was a mem- 
ber of the Congregational Christian Church. 

The Ford has been succeeded by several Nashes 
and a Plymouth as she has almost literally lived in 
her car, serving in this challenging work. She is a 
modest person who doesn’t brag. So it took consider- 
able prodding to learn that in her thirteen years of 
work under the Board of Church Extension Miss Cal- 
houn has had a hand in the organization of 30 new 
churches and thirteen chapels, and has helped to 
strengthen Sunday schools in 44 organized churches. 

The 30 churches represent 4,747 members, 5,353 
Sunday school enrollment, and in 1957 made a total 
financial contribution of $497,038, including $63,606 


to benevolences. 


How voes a Sunday school extension work- 
er operate? 

Miss Calhoun is assigned to a new community, either 
urban, suburban, or strictly town or country. Spend- 
ing six to eight weeks, she makes a survey, prepares 
a report with prospects for a new church, and moves 
on to repeat the same program elsewhere. Presbytery 
committees follow up, usually by organizing a new 
Sunday school or church. 

Sometimes she discovers that a new church is not 
needed in the surveyed area. Maybe there are too 
many churches already there, not enough prospects, 
not enough interest, or for some other reason the 
decision of the sponsoring committee is negative. 

The 30 new churches organized or re-organized by 
Miss Calhoun are: (See next page) 





“There she sat in another car exactly like Mr. J’s, wondering 
why the others hadn’t returned,” 





SEVERAL Nashes, a Ford, and a Ply- 

mouth have been used by Miss Calhoun 

as she travels the countryside making 
surveys. 





COUNSELLING with Sunday school 
teachers is a part of the Extension 
Worker's job. Here Lois Calhoun 
(front, center) is pictured with teach- 
ers from Delafield Chapel, an outpost 
of Bowling Green (Ky.) First Church. 


MEMORIAL Presbyterian Church 

near Elizabethton, Tenn., is one 

of the 30 new churches which Lois 
Calhoun helped to organize. 
















































































HER SCORE: 13, 30, and 44 —— 
(From Page 27) 


In Appalachia: 
Mclver Memorial, at Bristol, Va. 
Coeburn, Virginia 
Gate City, Viginia 
Pound, Virginia 
Litz, at North Tazewell, Va. 
Malvern Hills, in Asheville, N.C. 
Sylva, North Carolina 
Rosemont, at Bristol, Tenn. 
Memorial, in Elizabethton, Tenn. 
Lynn Garden, near Kingsport, Tenn. 
Waverly Road, in Kingsport, Tenn. 
Colonial Heights, near Kingsport, Tenn. 
Bethany, near Kingsport, Tenn. 
Brainerd Hills, in Chattanooga 
Eastminster, in Knoxville, Tenn. 
Inskip, in Knoxville, Tenn. 
John Sevier, near Knoxville, Tenn. 
East Ridge, at Chattanooga, Tenn. 


In Kentucky: 


Brown Memorial, in Guerrant Presbytery 
Meadowthorpe, in Lexington 

Springfield, near Lexington 

Middletown, in Louisville 

Briargate, in Louisville 

Meadowview, in Louisville 

Riverside, in Owensboro 

Forest Hills, in Paducah 

Highland, at Hopkinsville 


In Other Synods: 


Glendale Springs, N.C. (while serving in Ashe County) 

Covenant, Columbia, S.C. (while on loan from Ap- 
palachia) 

Bremen, Ga. (while on loan from Appalachia) 


Usuatty a chapel comes first. Sometimes 
a chapel remains a chapel for long years. Other 
chapels, or outpost Sunday schools, as they are called, 
are quickly organized into churches. 

A type of service that is beyond appraisal in sta- 
tistics is the help given by Sunday school extension 
workers in enlarging and strengthening Sunday schools 
in weak churches, whether self-supporting or not. 
Miss Calhoun has spent from one to four weeks in 
these 44 churches, working with leaders, conducting 
leadership classes and worker's conferences, and mak- 
ing pastoral visits: 

In Virginia: Mary Martin Memorial, and Webb 

In Tennessee: Harmony, Concord, chapels of Chat- 
tanooga First Church, Cleveland, Houston, Leb- 
anon, Little Brick, St. Elmo. 

In Kentucky: Hull Memorial, Peter Creek, Normal, 
Augusta, Sharon, Cynthiana (Chapel), Grayson, 
Mary Spear Memorial, Bethel (near Lexington), 
Eastminster, Hunter, Walnut Hill, Camp Nelson, 
Sharpsburg, Owingsville, Hopewell, Salem, Ox- 
ford, Nonesuch, Pisgah, Grier’s Creek, Mt. Tabor, 
Parkland, Bethlehem, Delafield, Bethel (near 
Drakesboro), Mt. Pleasant, New Providence 
(near McAfee), Richmond Second (USA), White 
Memorial, Perryville, Somerset (Chapel), and 
Lawrenceburg. 

Behind each of these names are exneriences—heart 
touching, tender, emotional, and often amusing expe- 
riences as Miss Calhoun worked with people. 

She remembers the women who said, “We're so 
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glad you've come. Our new Sunday school means more 
to us than anything else that ever happened here.” 

And the man who said, “I haven’t been to church 
and Sunday school in many long years, but now I’m 
ready to start over again.” 


Wuen we asked her about discourage- 
ments in her work, she replied, “I cannot conscien- 
tiously say that I have had any discouragements in 
the work, because I really have not. It has all been 
so wonderful and glorious, so enriching and strength- 
ening. 

Of course, no “long faced” person could ever live 
through extension work, and Lois Calhoun has the 
gift of seeing the funny side. She tells the story of 
“The Missing Surveyor.” 

An elderly couple were assisting her in the survey. 
Although Mr. J. was no “spring chicken,” he had 
plenty of pep. Mrs. J. was, as she said, “hitting 70” 
but she could walk and talk circles around many who 
were much younger. The three had organized their 
territory for the morning, had prayer together, and 
started out to push doorbells and talk to people and 
fill out “family church record” forms. 

All were to meet back at Mr. J’s car. They waited 
and waited and waited for their partner who was 
“hitting 70.” ‘They went searching through many 
streets, but Mrs. “hitting 70” was nowhere in sight. 
In despair they started back to their car, and there, 
within a block of Mr. J’s car, she sat in another car 
exactly like Mr. J’s, waiting and wondering why the 
others hadn’t returned. And there stood a little boy, 
wondering why this strange woman was sitting in his 
daddy’s car parked on the street in front of his house. 

On another occasion, Miss Calhoun was “all shook 
up.” It was mid-winter—snow and zero weather—but 
the survey went forward all the same. One “assistant” 
was heavy on her feet. (A tactful way to describe a 
lady of rather abundant proportions!) The two de- 
cided that together they would survey a “chunk of 
territory’ that didn’t get much sun during the short 
winter day. Slip, skid, and both ladies took a tumble 
on the ice! 

“Would I go into extension work if I had it to do 
over again? I would indeed, just as I have done, a 
thousand times over! Even though this is one of the 
hardest types of Christian work I know about, it is 
certainly the most gratifying and rewarding. 

“What could be more exciting than extending the 
work of our Lord and His Church to people who 
would, in many cases, never have it otherwise? We 
have taken the church to many people where they 
are, because they will not come to the already estab- 
lished church We witness through Christian teaching 
and training, through the teaching of God’s Word, 
through personal evangelism, through seeking to give 
spiritual counsel to people in their problems and 
needs, 

“I shall always be grateful to Dr. Henry Woods 
McLaughlin who persuaded me to become a Sunday 
school extension worker shortly before his retirement 
from the office of Country Church and Sunday School 
Extension. I feel concerning this marvelous thing as 
the psalmist must have felt when he said, “My. lines 
have fallen unto me in pleasant places.’ ” END 
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WOMEN OF THE CHURCH—1959 


| TODAY'S WOMAN 


CONFRONTS 


ODAYS WORLD © 


By EVELYN GREEN 
Atlanta, Georgia 


Wao 1s “today’s woman?” What is the nature of “to- 
day’s world?” The programs and materials that the 
Women of the Church will be using during 1959 have 
been planned and issued to help answer these signifi- 
cant questions—to give “today’s woman” opportunity 
to enlarge her vision, widen her horizons, and become 
involved personally in a world-wide enterprise of vast 
proportions. Naturally, they tie into the 1959 Assem- 
bly-wide emphasis: World-Wide Witness. 

Who is “today’s woman?” What is she like? The 
report entitled Womanpower, issued a year ago by the 
National Manpower Council gives a striking factual 
picture of her. Among other things, from this report 
we learn: 

She now outnumbers man for the first time in his- 
tory. 

She outlives man by an average of four and a half 
years. 

She owns 70 per cent of this country’s wealth. 

She spends 85 per cent of the family income, and 
suggests what should be done with the remaining 15 
per cent. 

As a voter, she has a majority of the franchise. 

She has influenced political life by becoming sena- 
tor, cabinet member, ambassador, judge. She can enter 
any profession or business now. She has 92 labor- 
saving devices which should give her more time than 
her prototype in any previous generation. 

She faces these facts about the employment of 
women: one-third of all women in the U.S., aged 14 
years or over, are in the labor force in any given 
month. Two-fifths of all women work in the course 


PRESBYTERIAN 
WOMAN'S 
WORKBOOK 


ird Up Your Minds” 
=o. AMQNTHLY BIBLE STUDY 


by Rache! Henderiite 


of a year; three out of every ten married women are 
working; two out of every five mothers of school-age 
children are in the labor force. Only one-fourth of the 
female labor force is made up of single women. While 
over one-half of all women devote full time to home- 
making, the majority of women continue to be home- 
makers when employed. Nine out of ten women are 
likely to work at some time in their lives. 

“Today’s woman” has more wealth, more power 
and influence in public life, more time outside her 
home, and more years to live than her predecessor. 
But—she also has more worries, more tensions, and 
more social problems to cope with than did her grand- 
mother. The rapid social changes that have brought 
about a change in the position of women have also 
caused other changes that affected the community, the 
neighborhood, the family. 

“Today’s world” has become a complex order of 
forces and movements that are not easily understood. 
The increasing mobility of the population, uprooting 
countless families from their accustomed communities 
each year; the effects of automation in industry, giving 
many workers more leisure time and causing others to 
have to seek new kinds of employment; the longer life 
span provided by the wonders of medical science that 
has netted a great increase in the percentage of per- 
sons over 65 years of age in the population—these 
are only a few of many striking phenomena in the 
present social scene which affect every adult in the 
United States. 

“Today’s world” for “today’s woman” has ceased to 
be bounded by the city limits (See next page) 
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(From page 29) or county boundaries *within which 
she lives and experiences these on-going social changes. 
Her living room receives “live interviews” with Nasser 
of Egypt, Kwame Nkrumah of Ghana, Charles Malik 
of Lebanon, Nehru of India, and many diplomats 
and delegates to the United Nations. She sees in 
her own home—by television—soldiers in front of 
a high school in Little Rock, workmen repairing 
damage caused by a school or synagogue bombing, 
warfare in Algiers, mass mectings in South Africa, 
election day in France, the testing and firing of mis- 
siles into space. She is becoming more and more aware 
that current events shake the whole globe now, not 
just continents nor single countries. 


Sucu awareness of social problems in the 
community and alertness to world affairs as has been 
thrust upon “today’s woman” may tend to create 
more anxiety, more fear, more nervousness unless she 
can view it all in the perspective of God's eter- 
nal plan of dealing with His children and building 
His Kingdom. It has been said recently that in this 
situation daring new strategies in churchmanship 
and in the communication of the Gospel are required. 

The same old meetings won't 


The author has said in the preface, “This is the 
problem of First Peter: the problem of the Christian 
and his daily life, the problem of the influence of the 
church in the community.” This guidance material 
has been planned in such a way. as to give help in 
studying at home as individuals and at church as cir- 
cle members. 

Groups of women, meeting in circles, will also be 
confronted with information on the Church calendar 
emphasis for the month, and be afforded opportunity 
to take part in some service activity that meets a cur- 
rent need in the local church, in the community, or 
in the world. 

Cross Currents in Christian Witness is the descrip- 
tive title of the series of twelve programs that has 
been developed jointly by the Men of the Church and 
the Women of the Church for their monthly meetings 
in 1959. These programs will reveal the movement 
of the Christian witness back and forth across our 
world. They will help “today’s woman” see herself 
as one who receives the witness of people from other 
countries as well as one who bears a witness to peo- 
ple of other countries. These programs will offer 
new insights into world-wide witness for those wom- 
en who will take them seriously 





do. The same patterns of work 
won't fit. Denouncing those who 
do not attend meetings will not 
help. Turning our backs on 
social evils and community prob- 
lems will not save us from in- 
volvement in them. “Today's 
woman” must face honestly and 
openly the situations in the new 
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Prayer for Guidance 
O God, who seest all in clearest light, 
Our lines so often blur ’twixt wrong 


Our colors differ only by a jot: 
Give of Thy vision that we perish not! 
— W. DARCY STEPHENS 
Philadelphia, Penn. 


and will listen to what the world 
is telling so-called Christian 
America. 

Through Conflict to Victory, 
by Lawrence W. Bottoms, is the 
guide for the special Bible study 
for 1959. The author says this 
study book is “an effort to see 
what Christian action should be 








age—the new schedules, the new 
pressures, the new outlook, the new fears and anxie- 
ties—face them in the light of eternal principles of the 
Gospel. She must study the current scene to see what 
it is doing to her and those around her; study the 
Gospel more diligently than ever to find real answers, 
not panaceas. She must seek out new ways of com- 
municating the Gospel—to make others around her 
feel the joyousness of her faith, the flexibility in times 
of change that steadfast faith in God gives. 

The following objectives which our General Assem- 
bly adopted are the basis for the study materials of 
the Women of the Church as well as for many of the 
other groups in the church: 

1. To help persons become conscious of the Church 

throughout the world; 

2. To help persons recognize the interrelatedness 

and interdependence of the Church’s several parts; 

3. To help persons understand the role of the Church 

through an acceptance of their responsibility in 
the World-Wide Witness. 


Ture significant booklets help develop the 
program: 

Gird Up Your Minds is the challenging title of the 
circle Bible study for the year. This guide to the 
Epistle of First Peter, prepared by Dr. Rachel Hender- 
lite, appears in the 1959 Presbyterian Women’s Work- 
book. It will give “today’s woman” an opportunity to 
face up seriously to the question: “How can I live as 
a follower of Jesus Christ?” 
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in a non-Christian world.” He 
writes of the Book of the Revelation “as a personal 
letter from God for the times in which we live.” This 
study will remind “today’s world” that it is not only 
in 1959 that Christians have been in conflict with the 
ideologies of men, that God’s way as against man’s 
way has been a long, perpetual battle. If she will 
open her heart and mind and let God speak to her 
through this study of His Word, “today’s woman” will 
be led through the Church in tribulation to the Church 
triumpharit and she will hear that reassuring word 
that the Lord Almighty reigns and ultimately the 
kingdoms of this world will become the Kingdom of 
our Lord. 

The year 1959 holds challenging prospects for 
“today’s woman” in “today’s world” if she chooses to 
participate with other Presbyterian women in_ this 
year of emphasis on World-Wide Witness. With joy- 
ful faith, with courage to break stereotyped patterns 
of thought and action, with recognition of the Lord- 
ship of Christ in all of life, she and her fellow-members 
can launch into creative experimentation in new areas 
of thought and action. They can accept the challenge 
to Gird Up Your Minds and learn of God’s way for 
their lives; they can seek to understand Cross Currents 
in Christian Witness in their world today; they can 
be assured that their sincere efforts to acknowledge 
Christ’s Lordship, to study and pray and serve in His 
name to meet the challenge of the day will lead 
Through Conflict To Victory. END 
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“WHAT IS THE MIDDLE EAST?” 
“Middle East,” “Near East,” “the Arab World,” “the 


Lands Between”—whichever name you use—all are 
conferred from a Western point of view upon lands 
full of diversities and conflicts rather than marked by 
a unity the names seem to suggest, and no designation 
is entirely satisfactory to everyone. 

‘The Middle East” was first used to refer to the lands 
lying between “The Near East” (lands bordering the 
Eastern Mediterranean) and “The Far East” (India 
and Eastern lands beyond). More recently, popular 
usage has applied it to a much wider area which 
includes those lands where three continents (Europe, 
Asia, and Africa) meet, and through which run the 
trade routes from one continent to the others. Included 
also are African lands bordering the Mediterranean 
which are culturally more closely allied to the East 
than to the West.* 


“WHY STUDY THE MIDDLE EAST?” 


These lands are of paramount interest today because 
they are among the “trouble spots” of the world. Amer- 
icans are interested, too, because of the oil wells, air 
fields, and defense pacts which are important to our 
national welfare and security. 

As Christians, our concern is primarily with the peo- 
ple of these lands—people engulfed in bitter struggles 
between nations for privileges and power, people 
swept up into a sea of violence and hatred from which 
there is no easy way of escape. As Christians, our 
problem is how to carry to these people the Gospel of 
Christ which alone can give them the purpose and 
hope for which they are reaching. As Christians, our 
responsibility is to witness to the power and adequacy 
of our faith in daily living, for our actions are critically 
judged by those whom we would reach. 


“WHAT BOOKS SHALL WE STUDY?” 


Everyone will want the new booklet “Iraq” which 
tells of the particular work in which our church shares 
responsibility. 

Middle East Pilgrimage is a book written with a 
sympathetic understanding of the life and spirit of the 
Middle East and shows the urgency for a vigorous 
Christian mission there. This is the basic study book. 

For background material, choose between the popu- 
lar illustrated booklet “This Is The Middle East” and 
the more serious but excellent “The Lands Between.” 

For lighter supplementary reading try the full length 
biography of Dr. Paul W. Harrison, A Tool In His 
Hand, or the brief sketches of modern Christians in 
the Middle East, New Voices, Old Worlds. 

A full list of books for all ages may be obtained 
from the Educational Department, Board of World 
Missions, Box 330, Nashville 1, Tennessee. 





*In this study “The Middle East” includes (1) Morocco, 
Algeria, Tunisia and Libya, (2) Egypt, (3) Sudan and Ethiopia, 
(4) Israel, (5) Jordan, (6) Lebanon, (7) Syria, (8) Cyprus, 
(9) Turkey, (10) Iran, (11) Iraq, (12) The Arabian Penin- 
sula, (18) West Pakistan. 































































T WAS woRSE than a death in the family,” the 
young woman said to her pastor. Her eyes were 
dry and there was bitterness in her voice as she 

continued her story. “Those months after Jim and I 
were divorced were the hardest I have ever known— 
and the church was of little or no help. 

“If Jim had died the people of the congregation 
would have rushed forward with expressions of sym- 
pathy and love; now it seemed they did not know 
what to do. In those months of uncertainty and loss of 
faith in all I hold dear I missed the comfort and help 
of church people. The minister never called on me. 
The only time divorce was mentioned from our pulpit 
it was condemned as one of the worst crimes, and such 
denunciation was of no help in the difficult adjust- 
ments confronting me. I was trying to do the right 
thing, the Christian thing; I desperately needed the 
comfort and guidance of my church.” 

Each year more than half a million marriages in 
America end in divorce or annulment, more than the 
number of homes broken by death. Divorce is one of 
the greatest perils of our day, undermining the sta- 
bility of family life, of society and of our nation. It is 
the duty of the Church to proclaim as God’s word, the 
permanence of marriage. Young people stand at the 
chancel and repeat the solemn words, “As long as we 
both shall live.”. No marriage is truly Christian unless 
it is entered “for keeps.” “Whom God hath joined 
together let no man put asunder.” 

A large per cent of America’s divorces could be 
prevented with proper teaching and counseling on the 
true meaning of marriage, both before and after the 
wedding. We rejoice that the per cent of divorces 
among Cliurch people is far lower than the rate for 
America as a whole. Where both parties in the union 
are active members of the Church the chances of di- 
vorce are many times smaller than for the rest of so- 
ciety. The Christian Church with its teachings on the 
family as God’s holy institution makes for stability in 
the home and permanence in the marriage relation. 

But there are fine Christian people who find them- 
selves in situations which have become completely in- 
tolerable. Our denomination through the years has 
recognized divorce on the grounds of “adultery after 
marriage” and “willful and irremediable desertion.” 

Many leaders of our Church studying carefully the 
Bible passages believe these causes should be inter- 
preted broadly to include an adultery of spirit as well 
as of Hesh and a desertion of the true meaning of mar- 
riage as well as physical desertion. 

The Church as a whole is not sure it has found 
God's final revelation in this complicated problem, and 
differences of opinion mark each discussion in our 
General Assembly. 

But while the Church courts continue their study, 
practically every congregation contains sincere men 
and women who have experienced a situation in which 
for them divorce has seemed the lesser of two evils, 
and their marriage has already been dissolved by the 
secular courts. 


How WELL does the church minister to the 
already broken homes of its congregation? 

The members of broken families need the Church’s 

care in an especial way. There are problems of per- 
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sonality and spirit which the best lawyer cannot write 
into the legal settlement. When one has looked for- 
ward since childhood with romantic dreams to a happy 
home, has prayed and tried, and then found happiness 
turned into bitterness, a feeling of failure and frustra- 
tion may affect all of life. There are difficult decisions 
to be made. There are practical problems, such as 
the disposition of children, in which the Church has 
a deep concern. There is loneliness, more acute than 
that experienced by those who have never known the 
companionship of marriage. 

One parent is usually left to take over the responsi- 
bility of both parents in rearing the children and may 
feel quite inadequate. Usually this is the mother, who 
realizes keenly the children need a man’s influence in 
the home. There is often a loss of faith in humanity 
and even in God, which makes it easy for cynicism to 
take control of the person. A burden of guilt and 
shame intensified by morbid self-blame for the mar- 
riage failure can be serious. Worthwhile lives in the 
future depend on how adjustments are made in this 
period. 

The Church should begin its ministry years before 
this point, of course. Children and young people 
should be prepared for Christian family life and 
warned of the type unions in which divorce is most 
prevalent—interfaith marriages, for instance. The best 
preparation a young person can have is to be brought 
up in a home where the parents live in an atmosphere 
of love and complete faithfulness to each other. Pre- 
marital counseling prepares a couple for the proper 
adjustments of marriage. At the first sign of difficulty 
in a home, the pastor should call and seek to alleviate 
by tactful counseling the tensions that threaten the 
home. The wise pastor does not wait to be called when 
things reach an impossible state; he recognizes the 
signs of tension and makes himself available for help 
in the home. He can guide a husband and wife into 
discussing and praying over their problems to recap- 
ture the Christian ideal of marriage. There is an old 
saying that the family which prays together stays to- 
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By WILLIAM B. WARD 


Richmond, Virginia 


gether. Parents can be guided into seeing the effect a 
broken home would have on their children. Marriage 
counseling clinics now available in all our larger cities 
can be recommended. 

If, however, it appears that a solution will be dif_i- 
cult or impossible the pastor should carefully inform 
his people of the Church’s teachings on divorce, as 
it seeks to interpret God’s word. 

If the final rupture comes, the Church should not 
throw up its hands in despair and abandon the family. 
Its ministry of love is needed now more than ever, 
Here are some specific suggestions for ministering to 
homes broken by divorce: 

1. The pastor should volunteer help in guiding 
through the new problem his people are now facing. 
Fortunate is the pastor to whom his people turn natu- 
rally for counseling in times of trouble. He can lead 
them by prayer and Bible reading and service to re- 
tain their faith in God, and even have it strengthened 
by the difficulties they are facing. Occasionally one 
partner, instead of heaping blame on the other, has 
overemphasized his own failure, and is carrying a bur- 
den of guilt without having found the Heavenly Fa- 
ther’s forgiving love. 

2. Members of the congregation should be en- 
couraged to surround the broken family with Chris- 
tian love and affection. Group fellowship can help 
overcome feelings of shame and disgrace. There is a 
tendency for young adult groups to organize them- 
selves into “couples’ groups” thus presenting a prob- 
lem to the unmarried and divorced. Pastors should see 
that “couples’ groups” do not leave out of their group 
young adults who may need fellowship in the church 





more keenly than those enjoying a happy marriage 
experience. 

3. The preacher in his pulpit should always em- 
phasize the permanence of marriage and the appalling 
evils of America’s divorce rate. But preachers should 
remember that the Church itself, following the Bible, 
recognizes some situations in which divorce is justi- 
fied. Members of the congregation who have sincerely 
tried to do God’s will may well be sensitive to blanket 
condemnation as if all divorces were equally evil. 

4. Children of broken homes present a special 
problem, and thus form an opportunity to the church 
to minister in Christ's name. Often the children, who 
have nothing to say in the formation of the home and 
usually nothing to say about its dissolution, are the 
chief sufferers. Their understanding of what has hap- 
pened in the family may be meager, but their feeling 
of shame before their playmates may be acute. Lone- 
liness and insecurity may find expression in juvenile 
delinquency or in personalities warped in many ways. 
Children need both parents for a balanced family life. 
This is well expressed by Frankie Adams in the play, 
The Member of the Wedding. “All people belong to 
a ‘we’ except me,” Frankie complained. “Not to be- 
long to a ‘we’ makes it too lonesome.” (Quoted from 
How Christian Parents Face Family Problems by John 
Charles Wynn. ) 

The fellowship of the church can help in many 
ways. The pastor can be a wise friend to small chil- 
dren. Men in the congregation can invite fatherless 
boys to be their “sons” at father-son banquets or on 
Men’s Club outings. Families can include children from 
broken homes to be a part (See Page 50) 
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For the Aged im the Church 


MORE LOVE 
MORE LIFE 


By THOMAS H. McGAVACK, M.D. 
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AN THE CuuRCcH play a definitive role in helping to 
solve problems of old age? In view of the rapidly 
expanding number of people over 65 years of 
age—in this country 2% million in 1900; 14 million 
in 1958—this is a very timely question. And it can be 
answered with a thundering “yes.” 
To use some medical terms, the Church can apply 
preventive measures and rehabilitative remedies. 


PREVENTIVE MEASURES 


With the aid of the psychologist, we have delved 
into the past histories of some of the older people who 
enter the hospital broken in mind and body. It is 
clear from such a study that some of the failures to 
maintain healthy life adjustment in older years can be 
traced to childhood environment and training. Four 
categories of problems appear to cause many such 
breakdowns. These are: 


1. A continuing sense of insecurity throughout life. 
Perhaps most commonly, this problem has arisen in 
connection with the broken home, or the home in 
which the parents “stay together because of the chil- 
dren.” This is perhaps the worst reason in the world 
for keeping a home together—for even the two months’ 
old baby is aware of constant friction and discord. 
Early death of a parent, even though the other parent 
tries to “do double duty,” or desertion by one or both 
parents may create the fear and apprehension which 
give rise to a sense of insecurity. 


Identification of self with a parent’s bad habits, with 
consequent acquisition thereof, represents another way 
in which a sense of insecurity is acquired. For ex- 
ample, the child has a “temper tantrum”; father or 
mother has them too. The father bites his fingernails 
when nervous; so does the child. Mother gets a “nerv- 
ous headache” if things go wrong; so does the daughter. 
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Of course in the development of some of these 
things, there may be an underlying physical illness, 
but more commonly there is not. Should the home fail 
to afford the necessary sense of security to its young 
people, the Church should be so integrated in com- 
munity life as to take its place in this regard. 


2. Lack of direction. A lack of direction usually 
occurs when parents do not agree about the rules their 
children should follow. So, they are constantly contra- 
dicting each other and countermanding each other’s 
orders. This is much worse when it leads to dispute 
in front of the children. We have seen many instances 
in which otherwise normal children have had to be 
placed in special classes at school because of this sort 
of bickering at home; and some have ended in mental 
institutions. Can the Church help here? I think so! 


3. Irresponsibility. In many homes, neither parent 
has fully learned the meaning of responsibility. In 
others, one or the other is lacking in this regard. In 
still a third group, there simply seems to be no time 
for the parent to do more than each day’s work, with 
no attempt to organize the family routine so that chil- 
dren do their share. Hence, the children grow up 
unable to direct their personal or business lives. Frus- 
tration naturally follows. Through lack of understand- 
ing, blame is placed everywhere except where it 
belongs. Errors in early training are the cause. Self- 
knowledge, self-reverence, and self-control have not 
been taught. How can the individual’s life be a 
success! A strong Church influence can be both pre- 
ventive and corrective! 


THE AUTHOR is Chief, Intermediate 
Service, at the Veterans Administration 
Center in Martinsburg, W.Va., and 
Professorial Lecturer at George Wash- 
ington University School of Medicine, 
Washington, D.C. He is past presi- 
dent of the American Geriatrics So- 
ciety. 




















4. Lack of religious training. This has been placed 
last rather to emphasize than to belittle it. Many 
parents who themselves have had thorough religious 
training find it too much trouble (!) to bring their own 
children into contact with the teachers of their own 
faith, and show even less inclination to attempt such 
instruction themselves. 

+ THESE ARE FOUR REASONS why people often suffer 
so severely in old age. Each has its origin in child- 
hood. The Church can be of vast help here in a 
preventive way by making a redoubled effort to give 
all children consistent religious training. 

Sad is the apparent diminishing of the custom of hav- 
ing family worship—if not both night and morning at 
least at one of these two periods of the day. We are even 
prone to neglect the saying of “grace” before partaking 
of food! All of these customs, when properly used, can 
give the child some knowledge of a religious nature, 
later leading him to make further inquiry on his own. 

Religious training in Sunday schools and in church 
attendance seems to be of great importance. Here, as 
elsewhere, the individual will obtain help in a degree 
proportional to the effort he has made to participate. 
The psychologists believe that if such religious ex- 
periences are properly presented they will protect the 
recipient through the difficult experiences of later life. 


REHABILITATION PROCEDURES 


Can the Church accomplish anything with the older 
person whose training and experience have not prop- 


erly equipped him for adjustment to old age, to 
retirement, and to physical handicap? Of course it can. 
Physical needs, mental attributes and religious inclina- 
tions are inseparably bound together in the normal 
individual. , 

Modifying religious influences are perhaps the most 
deeply engrained of all experiences in life, because 
they are called forth by the individual to minimize the 
stresses of life—particularly the more severe forms 
of stress, such as loss of loved ones; unexpected and 
crippling sickness with eventual recovery; apprehen- 
sion of retirement; loss of work; and major worry of 
whatever origin. 

In the older person, attention to physical needs may 
be a beginning. A sense of security is fostered by 
showing that “someone cares.” Actual aid in social 
and financial adjustment makes this more than empty 
words. Often oldsters are brought together in friend- 
ship through mutual problems. The community of 
interests, the “sharing” itself makes the situation more 
tolerable—more normal, if you please. 

+ FROM GOVERNMENT today, we are learning to ex- 
pect old age benefits in the form of pensions, social 
security, low-cost housing, personal and family guid- 
ance bureaus, vocational and avocational counseling 
and so forth. Can Government bestow these things 
in an individual, personal manner? Can it be made to 
carry “the human touch”? 

I am sure everyone thinks it quite normal to operate 
hospitals 24 hours a day, seven days (See page 50) 
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AN THE CuuRCH play a definitive role in helping to 
solve problems of old age? In view of the rapidly 
expanding number of people over 65 years of 
age—in this country 2% million in 1900; 14 million 
in 1958—this is a very timely question. And it can be 
answered with a thundering “yes.” 
To use some medical terms, the Church can apply 
preventive measures and rehabilitative remedies. 


PREVENTIVE MEASURES 


With the aid of the psychologist, we have delved 
into the past histories of some of the older people who 
enter the hospital broken in mind and body. It is 
clear from such a study that some of the failures to 
maintain healthy life adjustment in older years can be 
traced to childhood environment and training. Four 
categories of problems appear to cause many such 
breakdowns. These are: 


1. A continuing sense of insecurity throughout life. 
Perhaps most commonly, this problem has arisen in 
connection with the broken home, or the home in 
which the parents “stay together because of the chil- 
dren.” This is perhaps the worst reason in the world 
for keeping a home together—for even the two months’ 
old baby is aware of constant friction and discord. 
Early death of a parent, even though the other parent 
tries to “do double duty,” or desertion by one or. both 
parents may create the fear and apprehension which 
give rise to a sense of insecurity. 


Identification of self with a parent’s bad habits, with 
consequent acquisition thereof, represents another way 
in which a sense of insecurity is acquired. For ex- 
ample, the child has a “temper tantrum”; father or 
mother has them too. The father bites his fingernails 
when nervous; so does the child. Mother gets a “nerv- 
ous headache” if things go wrong; so does the daughter. 
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Of course in the development of some of these 
things, there may be an underlying physical illness, 
but more commonly there is not. Should the home fail 
to afford the necessary sense of security to its young 
people, the Church should be so integrated in com- 
munity life as to take its place in this regard. 


2. Lack of direction. A lack of direction usually 
occurs when parents do not agree about the rules their 
children should follow. So, they are constantly contra- 
dicting each other and countermanding each other’s 
orders. This is much worse when it leads to dispute 
in front of the children. We have seen many instances 
in which otherwise normal children have had to be 
placed in special classes at school because of this sort 
of bickering at home; and some have ended in mental 
institutions, Can the Church help here? I think so! 


3. Irresponsibility. In many homes, neither parent 
has fully learned the meaning of responsibility. In 
others, one or the other is lacking in this regard. In 
still a third group, there simply seems to be no time 
for the parent to do more than each day’s work, with 
no attempt to organize the family routine so that chil- 
dren do their share. Hence, the children grow up 
unable to direct their personal or business lives. Frus- 
tration naturally follows. Through lack of understand- 
ing, blame is placed everywhere except where it 
belongs. Errors in early training are the cause. Self- 
knowledge, self-reverence, and self-control have not 
been taught. How can the individual’s life be a 
success! A strong Church influence can be both pre- 
ventive and corrective! 


THE AUTHOR is Chief, Intermediate 
Service, at the Veterans Administration 
Center in Martinsburg, W.Va., and 
Professorial Lecturer at George Wash- 
ington University School of Medicine, 
Washington, D.C. He is past presi- 
dent of the American Geriatrics So- 
ciety. 
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4. Lack of religious training. This has been placed 
last rather to emphasize than to belittle it. Many 
parents who themselves have had thorough religious 
training find it too much trouble (!) to bring their own 
children into contact with the teachers of their own 
faith, and show even less inclination to attempt such 
instruction themselves. 

+ THESE ARE FOUR REASONS why people often suffer 
so severely in old age. Each has its origin in child- 
hood. The Church can be of vast help here in a 
preventive way by making a redoubled effort to give 
all children consistent religious training. 

Sad is the apparent diminishing of the custom of hav- 
ing family worship—if not both night and morning at 
least at one of these two periods of the day. We are even 
prone to neglect the saying of “grace” before partaking 
of food! All of these customs, when properly used, can 
give the child some knowledge of a religious nature, 
later leading him to make further inquiry on his own. 

Religious training in Sunday schools and in church 
attendance seems to be of great importance. Here, as 
elsewhere, the individual will obtain help in a degree 
proportional to the effort he has made to participate. 
The psychologists believe that if such religious ex- 
periences are properly presented they will protect the 
recipient through the difficult experiences of later life. 


REHABILITATION PROCEDURES 


Can the Church accomplish anything with the older 
person whose training and experience have not prop- 


erly equipped him for adjustment to old age, to 
retirement, and to physical handicap? Of course it can. 
Physical needs, mental attributes and religious inclina- 
tions are inseparably bound together in the normal 
individual. 

Modifying religious influences are perhaps the most 
deeply engrained of all experiences in life, because 
they are called forth by the individual to minimize the 
stresses of life—particularly the more severe forms 
of stress, such as loss of loved ones; unexpected and 
crippling sickness with eventual recovery; apprehen- 
sion of retirement; loss of work; and major worry of 
whatever origin. 

In the older person, attention to physical needs may 
be a beginning. A sense of security is fostered by 
showing that “someone cares.” Actual aid in social 
and financial adjustment makes this more than empty 
words. Often oldsters are brought together in friend- 
ship through mutual problems. The community of 
interests, the “sharing” itself makes the situation more 
tolerable—more normal, if you please. 

+ FROM GOVERNMENT today, we are learning to ex- 
pect old age benefits in the form of pensions, social 
security, low-cost housing, personal and family guid- 
ance bureaus, vocational and avocational counseling 
and so forth. Can Government bestow these things 
in an individual, personal manner? Can it be made to 
carry “the human touch”? 

I am sure everyone thinks it quite normal to operate 
hospitals 24 hours a day, seven days (See page 50) 
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For These We Fray 





“Call unto me, and I will: answer thee, and shew 
thee great and mighty things, which thou knowest 
not.”—Jeremiah 33:3 


God behind, within, before us; 

God’s cause committed to us; 

God’s power available for us; 
Then proclaim it, live it, implement it, 


For humanity’s hope depends upgpn it! 


Let us include in our praying this month— 


@ Praise to God “our Help in ages past, our Hope 
for years to come.” 


@ A NEW COMMITMENT of ourselves to God, and of our 
lives to serve Him and to witness to our faith in 
His plan for the redemption of the world. 


@ THAT THE CHURCH USE PRAYER aS a means to know 
more fully God’s power. 


@ Tuat CurisTians in difficult places of conflict be 
made to feel the strength of fellow Christians 
sustaining them in witness. 


@ THE UNIVERSAL WEEK OF PRAYER, January 4-11. Let 
us participate in this significant spiritual experi- 
ence and strengthen the ties of fellowship among 
Christians, across race, class, and denominational 
lines. 


@ THAT THE YOUNG PEOPLE, their leaders, and the 
Church be guided by God to fuller commitment 
in their experience in Assembly’s Youth Sunday. 


@ THAT WE MicuT be moved to see our responsibility 
to and opportunity in Stillman College, our 
Church’s only college for Negro youth. 


@ THAT WE FAcE our responsibility as Christians in our 
attitude and response to the call to be Christian 
in all our relationships. 
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Q. Dr. Calhoun, we understand that the last General 
Assembly abolished the Division of Christian Rela- 
tions and created the Division of Christian Action. 
What is the difference between the two? 


A. The difference is mainly an organizational one. 
The Division of Christian Relations, when it was in 
the Board of Church Extension, worked closely with 
the Division of Evangelism. The two Divisions held 
regional and Presbytery workshops together. To win 
people to membership in the Church doesn’t amount 
to a row of pins unless they are won to the Lordship 
of Christ in all areas of life. So the joint sessions where 
workshops discussed the meaning of commitment 
were valuable to both Divisions. 


The Board of Christian Education, where the Divi- 
sion of Christian Action is now located, offers other 
channels and other means. The Division will counsel 
with other divisions and departments to lead people 
to a better understanding of what the Christian com- 
mitment *involves. The prospects are good that the 
new location will offer an opportunity to reach more 
people. 


Q. What is the function of the Division of Christian 
Action? 


A. To focus the Church’s attention upon its responsi- 
bility for crucial problems — all the way from juvenile 
delinquency to international relations. 


Q. What is the relation of the Division of Christian 
Action to the General Assembly’s Permanent Com- 
mittee on Christian Relations? 


A. The Permanent Committee is charged with the 
responsibility of bringing to the attention of the Gen- 
eral Assembly areas of concern in the field of Chris- 
tian Relations. The Division of Christian Action is 
set up to implement whatever stand the General As- 
sembly takes on these ‘issues. 





Throughout our denomination during the 
month of January, people will be studying and 
discussing the Church’s emphasis: Christian 
Relations. Here Presbyterian Survey inter- 
views the man whose job it is to implement 
the Church’s program in this area: Dr. Mal- 
colm Calhoun, secretary of the Division of 
Christian Action. 


Q. How many people serve on the Committee on 
Christian Relations and how are they appointed? 


A. The 12 members of the Permanent Committee are 
appointed by the General Assembly on the recom- 
mendation of the Nominations Committee. Those cur- 
rently serving are Rev. W. D. Gray, Rev. Frank A. 
Mathes, Rev. Julian Lake, Judge Leon F. Hendricks, 
Mrs. Robert L. MacDougall, Rev. Frank H. Caldwell, 
Rev. Cecil Thompson, Rev. James Sprunt, Rev. Robert 
B. McNeill, Rev. Irvin Elligan, John H. Hill, and Rob- 
ert R. Wilson. The Secretary of the Division of Chris- 
tian Action is an ex officio member. 


Q. What is the Advisory Council on Christian Action? 


A. The Advisory Council is a group of men and wom- 
en (ministers and laymen) appointed by the General 
Assembly to advise and counsel with the Division of 
Christian Action on ways of implementing the pro- 
nouncements of the General Assembly. 


Q. What will your Christian Action office be most 
concerned with this year? 


A. Communication. We must in some way learn how 
to convey to others our faith in Jesus Christ — not just 
by words, but by our actions. We need to get Chris- 
tians to sit down together and discuss our common 
problems and see what we are actually “saying” to 
each other and to the rest of the world. 


Q. What do you think is the role of the Church in the 
present racial tension in the South? 


A. Part of our present difficulty can be laid at the 
door of our failures in the past to be the Church. We 
are going through a period of rediscovering the 
Church. The Church has more to contribute to the 
present situation than any other group. The Church 
must proclaim in whatever way it can basic principles 
and be willing, in the local situation, to look at all 
problems with humility, sympathy, compassion, and 
courage. END 





1959 Calendar 


SPECIAL WEEKS 


Church Officer Training Week Jan. 18-25 
Jan. 25-Feb. 1 


Feb. 22-Mar. 1 


*Community Youth Week 


Week of Prayer and Self-Denial for World 


Missions 
Independent Church Paper Week Apr. 19-26 
Meeting of the General Assembly Apr. 23-28 
*Christian Family Week May 3-10 
Week of Prayer and Self-Denial for May 17-24 


Church Extension 


*Christian Education Week Sept. 27-Oct. 4 


Presbyterian Survey Week—Oficial Nov. 1-8 
Presbyterian Magazine 
Every Member Canvass Completion Week Nov. 8-15 


*World-Wide Bible Reading Season Nov. 26-Dec. 25 


SPECIAL DAYS 


Presentation of the General Assembly Emphasis Jan. 11 
for the Year (“World-Wide Witness”—1959) 
Stillman College Sunday Jan. 18 
Assembly’s Youth Sunday Jan. 25 
*Race Relations Sunday Feb. 8 
*Day of Prayer for Students Around the World Feb. 15 
“World Day of Prayer Feb. 13 
Easter Sunday—Special Offering for Relief of Mar. 29 
World Need and Suffering 
*National Christian College Day (Day of Prayer Apr. 12 
for Schools and Colleges) 
Call to Prayer for the General Assembly Apr. 19 
Seminary—Assembly’s Training School Day Apr. 26 
*Rural Life Sunday May 3 
Pentecost May 17 
Montreat Sunday June 7 
Citizenship Sunday June 28 
Rally Day Sept. 27 
° World-Wide Communion Sunday Oct. 4 
°Laymen’s Sunday Oct. 18 
° Reformation Sunday Oct. 25 
Every Member Canvass Day Nov. 8 
Homes Sunday Nov. 22 
Evangelism Sunday Nov. 29 
*Universal Bible Sunday Dec. 13 
Joy Gift for Ministerial Relief Dec. 20 
Christmas Day Dec. 25 
Christian Student Sunday Dec. 27 


*Interdenominational Days 
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-'Tenderness and Growth 


“Be ye kind one to another, tenderhearted, forgiving one another, even as God for Christ's 


sake hath forgiven you.”—EPHESIANS 4:32 


HE FIRST TIME we meet Saul of Tarsus, this is the 

picture we have: “And Saul, yet breathing out 

threatenings and slaughter . In those few 
words we have a picture of a man who is filled with 
anger and hostility and who sought an outlet through 
cruelty. The next picture we have of the man now 
called Paul is when he says, “Be ye kind one to an- 
other, tenderhearted, forgiving one another, even as 
God for Christ’s sake hath forgiven you.” We wonder 
what caused this change in his life. Is it because Paul 
has become soft? Is it because he has become near- 
sighted to people’s faults? 

I am inclined to think that something happened in 
his encounter with Jesus Christ which made this tre- 
mendous difference in his life. When Paul said, “Lord, 
what wilt thou have me to do?” he placed himself in 
a vulnerable position; he put himself rather danger- 
ously in the hands of the Lord. He discovered the 
quality of tenderness of Jesus which enabled him to 
commit himself to Him and begin growing up all 
over again. 

+ TENDERNESS 1S INDISPENSABLE to nurture. While 
this is recognized as needed for children we must 
recognize it also as indispensable to us who are so- 
called “mature.” Our culture demands that we grow 
up and be mature people but the simple truth is that 
our long childhood has established an emotional habit 
of dependence which we never outgrow. This de- 
pendence takes two forms. First, we need constant 
reassurance that we belong and that there are people 
we can count on. The second form is the need, oc- 
casionally, to abdicate adulthood and let someone else 
be “strong.” This is especially true when we are over- 
tired, lonely, disappointed, or a little blue. Unless we 
can take time out from adulthood in a normal whole- 
some way, the strain may build up so that we retreat 
altogether in an unhealthy and unwholesome way. 
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Another sign of our eternal childhood is that we 
remain puzzled about ourselves. Questions that chil- 
dren ask are the same questions that we find ourselves 
asking, such as, Who am I? How do I fit in? What. 
do I want to do? What ought I to do? What can 
and cannot I do? As we confront new situations and 
new people and new experiences we have to rediscover 
our place again. At such times we need to turn to 
someone who has insights beyond our own, someone 
who has tenderness and understanding. 

+ ANOTHER SIGN of our immaturity lies here; we 
never develop our full potential nor grow up evenly. 
There is always a selected growth in development. We 
tend to emphasize those qualities that we like best 
and neglect other potentials in our life. In this way 
most of us become experts in some fields and children 
in other fields. This pattern of growth then accen- 
tuates our dependence on others who have developed 
capacities that we need. 

Tenderness will work not only in rearing children 
but in smoothing out the rough places in marriage, 
strengthening friendship, in improving employer- 
employee relationship, ironing out community prob- 
lems, helping sick people recover their health. By 
showing tenderness, Jesus enabled all sorts of people 
to change and grow; His tender regard for Zacchaeus; 
His tenderness with the woman taken in adultery; His 
tenderness with children; His tenderness with Mary 
and Martha in their sorrow; His tender look at Peter 
after the denial. 

Paul found in his association with Jesus that to 
effect change in people he could no longer beat them 
over the head but instead demonstrate a tenderness 
which nurtures growth. 

—REV. MERLE C. PATTERSON, pastor 
First Presbyterian Church 
Montgomery, Alabama 











“Take Out 
the 
Back Pews” 


Miss Sara White of Clearwater, 
Florida, thinks Presbyterians ought 
not to fill the rear seats in the sanc- 
tuary and leave the front pews va- 
cant. She has been thinking about 
the problem for a long time, and 
finally has come to the conclusion 
that the best hope is—to educate 
the younger generation rather than 
bother any longer with adults. 

“We might begin with our chil- 
dren in the Sunday school,” she 
reasons. “Teach them to sit forward 
when in church. When they are 
grown up, the habit will have been 
formed.” 

As an alternative, she believes 
church architects should plan to 
eliminate the back seats. “They 
could build, as the cathedrals of 
Europe, with no seats in the rear 
of the sanctuary.” 

Her final plea, however, is for 
adults to “change ourselves.” 

“Let us come early to church and 
sit in the front pews. We will be 
surprised how glad it will make 
our hearts and the preacher’s heart. 
Let us make a joyful noise unto our 
God, by praising Him as a compact 
group of worshippers. Let us sit 
together as a congregation should 


do ”» 


# Three American pacifists—two 
Quakers and a Methodist—were re- 
leased from jail in Honolulu after 
serving 60 days for attempting to 
sail their ketch “Golden Rule” in a 
protest expedition into the United 
States mid-Pacific nuclear test zone. 


# Gov. Robert B. Meyner of New 
Jersey signed into law a bill pro- 
hibiting the sale of general mer- 
chandise on Sundays in all but three 
of the state’s 21 counties. A Senate 
amendment to the original House 
bill grants exemptions from its pro- 
visions to Cape May, Atlantic and 
Ocean Counties, predominantly re- 
sort areas of the state. 








Why do | have to 


go to church 
to be a good Christian? 


HOW MANY TIMES this question is heard in the course of one’s pastoral 
responsibilities! Sometimes it is the honest inquiry of one who has not found 
the resources that are available in Christian worship and is earnestly seeking 
to discover them. Often, however, the question springs from the mistaken 
idea.that the Church is a sort of fifth wheel, arbitrarily imposed between 
the believer and God. 


Let me answer the question bluntly: Going to church is involved in 
being a Christian. We should forget the adjective “good” — “There is none 
good but one, that is, God.” We can strive to be Christians only. 


First, communion with God in Christ is mediated to us through the 
Church. We are indebted to the Church for our knowledge of the Gospel. 
The God we worship does not come to us in secret and impart to us private 
information. He is the one to whom the Apostles bore witness in Holy Scrip- 
ture and who has been worshiped and served by His Church throughout the 
centuries. It is because the Church has been faithful in her witness that we 
know God is our God and Christ is our Savior. 


Second, while we do have a personal relation with God through Jesus 
Christ, it is in the Church and in the Bible that we learn who this God is 
and what He requires. This saves us from worshiping our own fancy, a God 
of our private creation, for the Church’s witness becomes the touchstone 
by which we measure our own experience. 


Third, when we are born again, we are born into the body of Christ, 
the Church. J. S. Whale is right when he insists that the Christian life is 
never disembodied life. We become members of an organism and find our 
nourishment and strength in Christian worship and community. 


Fourth, we must go to church because we need each other. No Christian 
is complete without his brother, for no Christian has all the necessary gifts. 
This is why Calvin begins his discussion of the Church with the risen Christ, 
who gives gifts to His Church, and not with the priesthood of all believers. 
Priesthood is derived from Christ and belongs to the Church as a whole. In 
the Church some are apostles, some prophets, some evangelists, some pastars 
and teachers. Note that no one person is all these. Only in the Church are 
these gifts found, and they are “for the equipment of the saints, for the 
work of ministry, for building up the body of Christ.” (Ephesians 4:12.) 


Fifth, since we receive Christ through the Church, we must choose 
between being working, witnessing members of the body of Christ or stand- 
ing on the outside as parasites, preying on it for our life while contributing 
nothing. It is as impossible to think of the Christian apart from the Church 
as it is to think of the Church apart from Christ. The Church is not an 
addition to the Gospel; it is integral to it. 


e Address your questions about our Christian faith and morality to Dr. 
James I. McCord, Austin Theological Seminary, Austin, Texas, or to the 
SURVEY. 
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Dr. Rolston Pens “Faces 
About the Christ” 


FACES ABOUT THE CHRIST 
by Holmes Rolston. John Knox 
Press. 215 pp. $3.50 

Anyone who has réad with pleas- 
ure and profit Dr. Rolston’s Per- 
sonalities Around Paul will cer- 
tainly want to read this book. Dr. 
Rolston is at his best here. The 
book contains 42 short character 
sketches of people mentioned in 
the Gospels who came in contact 
with Christ. They are divided into 
four groups: Faces About the Man- 
ger, Faces Along the Way, the 
Faces of the Twelve, and Faces of 
the Passion Week. 

In these sketches Dr. Rolston 
keeps close to the Gospel records 
and his interpretations reflect his 
sound and thorough understanding 
of the meaning of the Christian 
faith. This book is a fine example 
of how a close study of just the 
Bible itself, even when the passages 
are very brief, can make the char- 
acters mentioned in its pages live 
as real people. Ministers and Bible 
teachers will find here a good il- 
lustration of the wealth of material 
in the Bible for interesting char- 
acter studies. It ought to send ev- 
ery reader back to the Bible with 
a new zest for what can be found 
in its pages. 

One of the fine things about the 
book is the way the person of 
Christ takes on a reality as the read- 
er moves through these studies. It 
is fitting, therefore, that Dr. Rolston 
concludes his studies with a longer 
chapter on “The Face of Christ.” 


The book is scholarly, yet sim- 
ply written. Any young person as 
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well as adults and ministers will 
read this book with pleasure and 
profit. 
—HERBERT S. TURNER 
Mary Baldwin College 


LIFE OF EVELYN UNDERHILL 
by Margaret Cropper. Harper 
and Brothers. 244 pp. $3.75 

With devotion and good taste, 

Margaret Cropper has written an 
account of spiritual pilgrimage. 
Many of the steps along this way 
—being in the framework of Anglo- 
Catholicism and even Romanism — 
may prove hard going for plain “un- 
apostolic” souls. Nevertheless, any- 
one who has read and been in- 
spired by The Spiritual Life and 
other Underhill books will surely 
be interested in this volume. * 
One feels that the author has 
succeeded admirably in presenting 
the “real” Evelyn Underhill, who 
could write books on mysticism and 
also delightful letters to friends 
about her cats; who could counsel 
with rare perception and pilot her 
husband's small boat as well. 
“Defend and keep the soul 
of Thy little servant among so 
many perils of this corruptible 
life, and... direct him. . . to 
the country of everlasting 
clearness.” 
This sentence from aKempis was 
a favorite passage of Evelyn Un- 
derhill. “Everlasting clearness” 
(Miss Cropper believes) “would 
be for her an indispensable attri- 
bute of Heaven.” 
—LUCY PENNELL 
Clifton Forge, Virginia 





THE GREATEST OF THESE IS LOVE 
By A. A. Van Ruler. Wm. B. 
Eerdmans Publishing Company. 
111 pp. $2. : 
It is amazing to the average 
reader to learn how much can be 
discovered by one person to be 
contained in thirteen verses of the 
Bible even though those verses 
constitute the thirteenth chapter 
of First Corinthians. Although the 
book is a translation from the 
Dutch, the precise use of words, 
the analytical mind, the theological 
training, and, above all, the spirit- 
ual perception of the author are 
clearly apparent 
In these twenty-five short chap- 
ters, Dr Van Ruler analyzes and 
interprets phrase after phrase of 
these well-known verses until the 
cumulative effect on the reader is 
powerful and searching. One un- 
derstands as never before that love 
can change and control all of life. 
This book will provide spiritual 
enrichment for individuals and 
helpful material for sermon writ- 
ers. 
—MRS. W. H. HOPPER, SR. 
Louisville, Kentucky 


Now available in Pocket Size 
for 50c 


(Reflection Books published 
by Association Press) 
Romance in Christian Marriage 
by W. Clark Elizey 
What Psychology Says About 
‘Religion by Wayne E. Oates 
Mixing Religion and Politics 
by William Muehl 
The World Crisis and American 
Responsibility by Reinhold Niebuhr 
Miracles: A Preliminary Study 
by C. S. Lewis 
What Divides Protestants Today 
by Hugh T. Kerr 


Other New Books Received 


The Glorious Body of Christ 
by R. B. Kuiper. Eerdmans. 
383 pp. $4.95. 


Bible Women Come Alive 
by Hazel M. Nelson, Abingdon. 
143 pp. $2. 


Think About These Things by 
Robert D. Hershey. Muhlenberg 
Press. 198 pp. $2.50 


Minister’s Library Handbook 
by Jay J. Smith. 148 pp. $2.50. 











THE PROTESTANT MINISTRY 
by Daniel T. Jenkins. Faber 
and Faber, Ltd., London. 194 
pp. $3.25 
The depth and clarity of presen- 
tation of this book, for its size, will 
amaze the reader. It is very read- 
able, perfectly clear in its thrust, 
and above all else, a book with a 
message. Its first five chapters 
originated as a series of guest lec- 
tures at Austin Seminary. 

The first, and in some ways the 
most significant, comment that 
should be made about Jenkins’ 
book is that it breathes a most 
genuine and thoughtful feeling for 
the office and work of the Prot- 
estant minister. Jenkins always 
seems to have in mind flesh and 
blood ministers of the gospel. “All 
the life of man,” he says, “must be 
a subject of interest and concern 
to the minister and likewise the 
minister must accept the fact that 
he is a subject of interest and con- 
cern to all men.” 

It must also be said that rarely is 
the historic Protestant doctrine of 
the ministry so lucidly and ably ex- 
pounded. The ministry, Jenkins in- 
sists, is the one ministry of Jesus 
Christ in the midst of his people, 
authenticated by a faithful fulfill- 
ment of its representative and com- 
municative function—not an im- 
peccable succession. 

And finally, special attention 
should be drawn to chapter 38, 
“Protestant Thoughts on Episco- 
pacy.” It is heartening to find a 
Protestant thinker who has such 
a deep appreciation for the historic 
office of bishop and who reminds 
the Reformed churches so clearly of 
the episcopacy in their own polity, 
in the office of Minister of the 
Word. 

Unquestionably’ this is a top- 
notch book. It would, be interest- 
ing to see it used as the study book 
for a ministers’ retreat, or officers’ 
conference. It would almost cer- 
tainly strike fire. 

—HORACE T. ALLEN, JR. 

Renick, W. Va. 





*# There are about 500 colleges 
in the Protestant tradition in Ameri- 
ca, of which 375 are church-re- 
lated. There are 265 Catholic 
colleges, and 5 Jewish. Most col- 
leges in the United States up to 
1785 were founded by churches. 








THE SOUTHERN HERITAGE 
by James McBride Dabbs 
Alfred A. Knopf, 273 pp., $4.00 


A QUIETLY contemplative South Carolina planter and business man, 
James McBride Dabbs has examined his heritage and produced an excel- 
lent book about it. Mr. Dabbs is, among other things, an-elder in the 
Presbyterian Church and president of the Southern Regional Council, 
a South-wide organization working interracially. Both affiliations have 
helped him in his examination. 


As an active layman in his church he has seen at first hand the shock 
which has come to a great many Christians on realizing that the church, 
too, was segregated and operated, often, as almost a private club. He 
witnessed, too, the disturbing fact that some members of the Christian 
faith were willing to give up their church rather than segregation. 


The Southern Regional Council, which is a highly respected and 
efficient organization, on no attorney general’s list and free from taint of 
being any sort of “front,” also gave Mr. Dabbs opportunity to see into 
the sociological and economic aspects of the problem. The council has 
been attacked strongly by the Klan groups and the White Citizens Coun- 
cils as being an instrument of desegregation. The men who signed its 
charter of incorporation, including a Methodist Bishop and university 
teachers, have been harried and subject to abuse. 


Through an excellent analysis Mr. Dabbs shows how an enormous 
weight of cumulative guilt, produced by the years of injustice done the 
Negro by exploitations and discriminations, has fixed itself upon white 
Southerners. Like many Southerners, perhaps most Southerners, he bore 
the guilt lightly for many years. Some, of course, never face the fact of 
this guilt, but it is there. It is inherent in some of the excesses of sadistic 
crimes of beatings and worse. 


Mr. Dabbs deals very skillfully with many of the inexplicable and 
unreasonable paradoxes in Southern life. Other writers have noted the 
insistence of extremists on “white supremacy” and the companion fear 
that if there are not strict laws of separation there might be general inter- 
marriage. Mr. Dabbs traces this curious conflict further. In his small-town 
discussions he had listened to those who declare that God himself, in his 
infinite wisdom, established segregation and that every true Southerner 
knows “instinctively” that the races are meant to be separate. He has not 
endeared himself to them by asking why then, if this be known, there 
must be strict Jim Crow laws? There is, of course, no basis for declaring 
the Negro inferior as a human being and a person. Mr. Dabbs’ satire will 
be devastating to those who think otherwise. 


Other Southern writers have come to the same conclusion reached by 
Mr. Dabbs, namely that in this great issue the South has made the fatal 
error of committing itself on the wrong side of a moral issue and to 
another “Lost Cause.” He deduces that the slow, sometimes glacier-like 
processes of law, plus industrialization, the democratic spirit and the 
Christian tradition are at work for elimination of racial discrimination 
and will enable the Negro to attain what he wants — to be more American, 
not less. 

Unhappily, almost all those who read this fine book will be persons 
basically in agreement with Mr. Dabbs. Those who do not agree will, 
with few exceptions, not read it at all. They will read a news story about 
it, or a review of it, or they may simply hear that another Southerner has 
fouled his nest by writing a book “to please the Yankees.” 


None the less, the book will be helpful. It is a sincere, eloquent testi- 
mony by a man of deep Christian and social convictions. And he writes 
from a Deep South state out of a rich experience. It would be good if it 
could be distributed, as are the Gideon Bibles, in the localities that most 
need to read it. 


— RALPH E. MCGILL 
The Atlanta Constitution 
Atlanta, Georgia 


(Used with the permission of The New York Times) 
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IN GEORGIA 


Athens Presbytery 
WOC holds 
51st meeting 


The 5lst annual meeting of the 
Women of the Church, Athens 
Presbytery, was held in Elberton, 
Ga., with 126 present. 

Dr. Thomas Fry, pastor of Druid 
Hills Church in Atlanta, announced 
that the new student center at the 
University of Georgia would soon 
be under construction. Snyod’s 
Committee on Campus Christian 
Life has also authorized plans for 
a new church building in Dah- 
lonega. 

The women voted to continue the 
Assembly’s Training School scholar- 
ship for another year and to give 
$100 to Rabun Gap-Nacoochee 
School for the guidance program. 





Nearly 400 more enter hospital and 
life plan of Annuities and Relief 


Enrollment in the group life and 
hospitalization plan sponsored by 
the Board of Annuities and Relief 
has jumped by a total of 384 dur- 
ing the past twelve months. In 
the same period 123 persons have 
been added to the Employees’ An- 
nuity Fund. 

Now, 3,137 ministers and lay em- 
ployees of the Church are enrolled 
in the Board’s life insurance pro- 
gram. And 269 persons have en- 
rolled in the major medical insur- 
ance program since last January 1, 
bringing the total to 2,677. 

There are now 821 retired min- 
isters and 380 widows receiving 
benefits from membership in the 
MAF. 

Increasing popularity of the 


KIBITZERS, as well as poster-makers, have fun getting ready for the 
Pioneer Conclave held at Port Sulphur, La. This active Pioneer group 
is a part of the Port Sulphur Presbyterian Church, located in the 
southern tip of Louisiana in the heart of the sulphur mines and oil 
fields. Shown here are Pat Harring, Mike Harring, Paula Bybee, Mi- 
chael Coromack, Billy Simmons, Andy King, Kathy Olsen, Glenn Van 
Dusen, Susan’ Donner, Kathy Qwirk, John Qwirk, Mack Hay, Julie 


Jones. 
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health plan was noted by the Board 
with report that North East Texas 
Presbytery is considering a recom- 
mendation that all calls issued from 
churches in that Presbytery include 
not only provision for membership 
in the MAF but also in the Major 
Medical Program. 

The Trust Company of Georgia, 
which holds Ministers’ and Em- 
ployees Annuity Funds accumu- 
lated under the Board program, 
reports that these funds now total 
$26.1 million. Interest from these 
funds, which belong to the 3,500 
ministers and 400 lay workers par- 
ticipating in the Plan, amounts to 
more than $1 million annually. 
Earnings were at the rate of ap- 
proximately 4.3 per cent for 1958. 


Bettie Currie 


Miss Bettie Currie has been 
named as the first director of Cur- 
riculum Experimentation for the 
Board of Christian Education. 

In her new duties she will work 
with several “research churches” 
which have agreed to aid the Board 
in its current curriculum improve- 
ment program. These churches will 
experiment with various plans for 
a curriculum now being developed 
by committees, and Miss Currie 
will serve as liaison. 

Since March, 1957, Miss Currie 
has served as director of Youth 
Work for the Board’s Division of 
Christian Teaching. She has been 
a member of the staff since 1949, 
when she was graduated from As- 
sembly’s Training School in Rich- 
mond. 

A native of Austin, Texas, Miss 
Currie was graduated from the 
University of Texas. She served 
two years as director of Christian 
education for First Church in Du- 
rant, Okla. 


# United States Steel Foundation, 
Inc., has just given $631,000 in 
direct grants to 415 church-related 
institutions of higher learning. 
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Millard to be 
Stated Clerk 


AUSTIN, TEXAS — (PN) — Dr. James 
A. Millard Jr., professor of homilet- 
ics and for the past year acting 
dean of Austin Theological Semi- 
nary, has accepted the position of 
Stated Clerk and Treasurer of the 
General Assembly of the Presby- 
terian Church US. Offices of the 
Stated Clerk are at the Presbyterian 
Center in Atlanta. 

The new Stated Clerk-elect was 
unanimously called to the position 
at the 1958 General Assembly, 
meeting in Charlotte in April. His 
acceptance was announced by rul- 
ing elder W. Edwin Hemphill of 
Richmond, chairman of the Com- 
mittee on the Office of the General 
Assembly. 

Dr. Millard will take over the 
new post on July 25, succeeding 
Dr. Eugene Crampton Scott who 
has been the denomination’s Stated 
Clerk since 1936. Dr. Scott, who 
reaches the age of automatic retire- 
ment on July 24, first served the 
Assembly as its Assistant Stated 
Clerk from 1926-1935. The Gen- 
eral Assembly has initiated plans 
to honor the retiring Stated Clerk 
“for his long, faithful years of serv- 
ice” when its meets in Atlanta in 
April. (See page 53) 


JANUARY, 1959 
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NEWS IN REVIEW 


Women plan Montreat building, 


vote to change work year 


The Board of Women’s Work is 
moving ahead with plans for a 
Women’s Pavillion to be built at 
Montreat, if financing proves to be 
possible. 

Estimated cost of the building 
and its equipment will be just short 
of $50,000. The Board has directed 
its Montreat Properties Committee 
to make every effort to hold costs 
down, and to accept sealed com- 
petitive bids for the work. Mate- 
rials to be used in the building will 
be of a nature to blend with the 
setting and style at Montreat, with 
an eye turned not only to beauty 
but also to permanence and low 
maintenance costs. 

The Mountain Retreat Associa- 
tion has voted to give the Board the 
deed for the lot on which the Win- 
nsborough Building now stands. 

The Board expressed its desire 
that it be understood that the 
Women of the Church do not want 
to retain exclusive rights to the use 
of the proposed building, but will 
encourage its use by other Chris- 
tian groups for the furtherance of 
the Lord’s work. The Board 
adopted a resolution stating: “Be 
it resolved that the Board of Wom- 
en's Work affirms anew its belief in 
the doctrine of Christian brother- 
hood and equality and that its pol- 
icy is that the new building shall be 
for the use of all Christians.” 

Other recent actions of the Board 
include: 


@ Appropriation of $500 to assist 
in bringing women delegates of 
the Presbyterian and Reformed 
churches in other countries to the 
meeting of the Presbyterian World 
Alliance in Campinas, Brazil in 
July. The Board is concerned for 
the lack of funds for sending wom- 
en delegates from foreign countries 
to this meeting. 


@ Received a report from the Lead- 
ership Education committee with 
plans for two new areas in train- 
ing. One area will be training con- 


ferences on local levels which will 
not necessarily meet the formal 
standards for credit, but will help 
to meet the needs of women who 
cannot spend the time away from 
home required for the credit 
courses. The other area will be 
through caravan-type teams. 


@ Received a report from the Exec- 
utive Committee of plans for a his- 
tory on the Church’s Women’s 
Work to be written by Miss Janie 
W. McGaughey, retired former 
executive secretary of the Board. 


@ Voted a change in the Women 
of the Church work year. This 
change will begin the year at Octo- 
ber 1, and end it at September 30, 
effective in 1960. 


Westminster College 
will up tuition 


President Robert L. D. Davidson 
of Westminster College, Fulton, 
Mo., announces that tuition charges 
will be increased from $750 per 
year to $900 per year in September. 
The increase is necessitated by ris- 
ing operating costs and the urgency 
of faculty salary boosts. 


Church support urged 
for pacifist pastor 


Twenty-eight ministers requested 
Episcopal and Presbyterian au- 
thorities in Cincinnati, Ohio, not to 
yield to pressure for the removal 
of a pacifist pastor who refused 
to pay part of his Federal income 
tax he felt was for war. 

He is Rev. Maurice McCrackin, 
of the West Cincinnati-St. Barnabas 
Church, racially integrated mission 
congregation jointly supported by 
the Episcopal Diocese of Southern 
Ohio and the Cincinnati Presby- 
tery. 

“The Christian Church,” read a 
petition circulated by the Fellow- 
ship of Reconciliation, a religious 
pacifist 
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BOARD OF CHURCH EXTENSION 


No boundaries limit the Southern 


Presbyterian Church, Board reports 


No boundaries have ever been 
set to limit the area covered by 
the Presbyterian Church US. And 
the Church should provide leader- 
ship for ministry to industrial work- 
ers. These two findings will be 
reported to the 1959 General As- 
sembly by the Board of Church 
Extension. 


The 1958 Assembly had referred 
two overtures to the Board, asking 
for their study and answers. 


@ In the matter of industrial min- 
istry, the Board proposed that the 
Assembly enact: 


(1) That the Board of Church 
Extension be requested to make 
further provision for meeting the 
needs of our Church in ministering 
to industrial people; and that staff 
personnel be employed by the 
Board to lead in this area of work. 


(2) That Presbytery Church Ex- 
tension committees be urged to 
meet the needs of all the people 
in the growing industrial areas 
within their bounds. 








IN MEMORIAM 


REV. OSCAR A. GARDNER, who 
died in June of 1958, has been 
memorialized in a resolution just 
passed by Guerrant Presbytery. 

Descended from an old and 
prominent Choctaw family 
which had been active in Pres- 
byterian circles in Oklahoma for 
a hundred years, he was grad- 
uated from Austin Seminary and 
ordained by Indian Presbytery 
in 1935. He served churches in 
that Presbytery for eleven years 
and then from 1946 to 1957 
was superintendent of Goodland 
Indian Orphanage. 

Last year he accepted a call 
to the Peter Creek Church in 
Pike County, Ky. He was on his 
way to the church when he 
suffered a fatal heart attack. 
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(3) That through their support- 
ing Synods, our four theological 
seminaries be requested to continue 
and enlarge their training to pre- 
pare men for work among industri- 
al people, using classroom instruc- 
tion, institutes, and special lecttres 
as they may deem wise. 


(4) That the Board of Chris- 
tian Education and the Board of 
Women’s Work in the preparation 
of programs and materials, be re- 
quested to keep in mind the grow- 
ing number of people engaged in 
industry in the area served by our 
Church. 


@ In the matter of the Church’s 
territorial boundaries, the recom- 
mendation of the Board is: 


(1) No geographical boundaries 
for our Church have ever been set 
by the General Assembly. As a 
matter of fact, we have churches 
now in Maryland, Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, and New Mexico. 


(2) The only boundaries in ex- 
istence are those set by Synods and 
Presbyteries themselves. 


(3) In view of these facts, the 
General Assembly urges Synods 
and Presbyteries to extend their 
work to the limit of their ability 
wherever there are contiguous un- 
churched areas. 

Both of these replies must first 
be approved by the 1959 General 
Assembly before becoming official. 


@ In other action, the Board 


® Called Rev. George A. Chaun- 
cey, pastor of First Church, Mon- 
ticello, Ark., to become the asso- 
ciate secretary of the Division of 
Evangelism. 


@ Approved an additional eight 
loans in the amount of $87,400. 


@ Received the report that con- 
tributions from the Negro Work 
Campaign have nearly all been re- 
ceived. Through the use of these 
funds, half of which went to Still- 
man College, the Board was able 
to establish 24 new churches, bring- 
ing the total of Negro churches to 
seventy-one. 


@ Approved $3,408 as its contribu- 
tion to the General Commission 
on Chaplains and Armed Forces 
Personnel, the co-operative body 
that advises the military services 
on chaplain affairs. 





Methodists, Presbyterians 
see rural churches aiding 
work on mission fields 


Rural churches have the “know- 
how” that can encourage similar 
churches on the mission fields, say 
the experts. As a consequence, the 
Methodist and Presbyterian special- 
ists,in missions and evangelism re- 
cently sponsored a Rural Missions 
Seminar on the campuses of Colum- 
bia Seminary and Emory Univer- 
sity, in Atlanta. 


Dr. James Sells of the Methodist 
Church and Dr. Cecil Thompson, 
professor of Missions, Evangelism, 
and Rural Church at Columbia 
Seminary, were key leaders. 


“We believe there is a great op- 
portunity for the rural church of 
America, which has developed a 
strong program in the past decade, 
to be of help to indigent churches 
elsewhere,” says Dr. Thompson. 

Some 30 experts attending the 
seminar surveyed the needs and 
problems of the present to discover 
the resources and methods for as- 
sisting work in the mission fields. 





Walthall to Dallas 


DALLAS, TEX.—(PN)—Rev. Edwin 
Walthall, pastor of First Church 
in Morrilton, Ark., is the new pastor 
of Wynnewood Presbyterian Church 
in Dallas. He is a native of San 
Antonio, attended the University of 
Texas and Austin Seminary, and 
has served churches in Houston and 
Navasota, Tex. 
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Gainesville, Florida 


First Church of Gainesville re- 
cently observed its Centennial, with 
an elaborate pageant depicting the 
growth of the church. An old 
fashioned church supper and a 
hymn-sing were among features of 
the event. 

Dr. U. S. Gordon has been pastor 
since 1928. 


Tuscaloosa Presbytery Elects 


Rev. Dale McCord, pastor of 
Emelle, Sumterville, and Hadden 
churches is new moderator of Tus- 
caloosa Presbytery. The annual 
meeting was held at First Church 
in Livingston in honor of its 125th 
anniversary. 


Birmingham, Alabama 


The late Dr. David Park, who in 
1950 came out of retirement to 
serve as pastor of a struggling 
South Avondale Church in Bir- 
mingham and helped bring the 
congregation new strength, has 
been memorialized in special serv- 
ices. By the time of Dr. Park’s 
death last June the membership of 
South Avondale had jumped from 
80 to more than 200 and a hand- 
some new edifice had been erected 
in a new location. 

Members have named the chapel 
the “David Park Memorial Chapel.” 


North Carolina Camp Site 


The Grdnville Presbytery camp 
site may be ready for’ use next 
summer according to a report to 
the Presbytery at the recent meet- 
ing held at First Church, Raleigh. 
The meeting initiated the campaign 
for $195,000 to build the camp 
and conference site on Kerr Lake. 
The Presbytery has leased 212 
acres from the Federal Government 
for camp use. 


New Asheville Church 


The Westminster Presbyterian 
Church with about 100 members 
has been organized under the spon- 
sorship of the Church Extension 
committee of Asheville Presbytery, 
and the leadership of Rev. B. Blake 
Beritenhirt as minister. This is the 
thirty-sixth church on the rolls of 
Asheville Presbytery. 
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OFFICIAL OBSERVER for the Presbyterian Survey at the recent Na- 
tional Conference on Industrial Relations, sponsored in Cincinnati by The 
Methodist Church, was Rev. Charles Sydnor of Hazard, Ky., seen at right. 

Others in the photo: Rev. Marshall Logan Scott, dean of the Presbyterian 
Institute of Industrial Relations, Chicago; Rev. Emerson W. Smith, asso- 
ciate secretary of the Methodist Board of Social and Economic Relations, 
and Bishop Lloyd C. Wicke, Pittsburgh, president of that Board. 

This conference is one more indication of the intensified effort of church- 
men to develop a program and a philosophy that would win the millions 
of Americans in the laboring force — often called “the unchurched of our 
nation.” 

Mr. Sydnor is a leader in the drive to put Southern Presbyterians in the 
forefront of those concerned with winning the industrial workers of the 
growing South. Now making a comprehensive study of the actual and 
potential programs geared to evangelizing this large segment of our popu- 
lation, he will report his findings in a forthcoming issue of the SURVEY. 





Jonesboro Church 


When the congregation of the 
Jonesboro, Ga., Presbyterian 
Church decided in the spring of 
1952 to build a new sanctuary, they 
had only $300. But the $34,000 
edifice was dedicated, debt-free, a 
few weeks ago. Rev. David Daniels, 
pastor at the time of construction, 
brought the morning message. 
Present pastor is Rev. Philo Mc- 
Kinnon. 


NEW BUILDINGS 


South Carolina: Park Circle Presby- 
terian Church of North Charleston, 
S.C., laid the cornerstone for its 
new sanctuary on December 7, the 
seventeenth anniversary of its es- 
tablishment. Former pastors, Rev. 
C. Edward Davis of Griffin, Ga., 
and Rev. F. B. Mayes of Winns- 
boro, S.C., participated. Present 
pastor is Rev. Sterling Edwards. 


North Carolina: The Tryon (N.C.) 
Presbyterian Church has dedicated 
its new sanctuary designed to har- 
monize with its rural mountain set- 
ting. The exterior of the building 
is of native stone and rough wood; 
the interior of wood, stone, and 
plaster. Pastor is Rev. Joe Wagner. 


*# In America 25 times as much 
money is spent annually on the 
care and rearing of dogs as all 
Protestant Christians combined 
give for missionary work. 

* A distinguished British scholar 
was named to the first professor- 
ship in Roman Catholic Studies to 
be established in Harvard Divinity 
School’s 139-year history. 

# The Southern Baptist Conven- 
tion will observe its 100th anni- 
versary in 1959. The convention 
will meet this year in Louisville, 
Kentucky. 
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ATLANTA, GA. — (PN)—Dr. Emmett B. McGukin, pas- 
tor of First Presbyterian Church, Lynchburg, Va., has 
been re-elected chairman of the General Council. 

Re-elected along with Dr. McGukin was vice-chair- 
man, Mr. James M. Oeland of Clinton, S.C. 

Elected to membership on the Executive Commit- 
tee of the Council, in addition to the chairman and 
vice-chairman, were Mrs. W. A. McCutchen of Bir- 
mingham, ,Dr. Stephen Harvin of Jacksonville, Fla., 
Dr. Tom Fry of Atlanta, Mr. A. Walton Litz of Little 
Rock, and Rev. Sam M. Inman, of Toccoa, Ga. 

Appointed chairmen of the Council's committees 
were Mr. Litz, chairman of the Budget and Steward- 
ship Committee; Dr. Fry, chairman of the Publicity 
Committee; Mr. Inman, Program Committee; and 
Rev. Wave H. McFadden of Monroe, La., Research 
Committee. 

+ OF SPECIAL INTEREST to all Boards and Agencies of 
the Assembly was a report brought in by a sub-com- 
mittee of the Budget and Stewardship Committee, 
appointed to study the proper level of reserves which 
should be maintained by these agencies. The com- 
mittee, headed by Mr. Nat K. Reiney of Lewisburg, 
Tenn., gave a partial report, looking toward comple- 
tion of its study by the time of the next meeting of 
the Council. Mr. Reiney reported that the committee, 
working through the management consultant firm of 
Ernst and Ernst, has completed a study of the reserves 
and resources of all agencies, but has yet to fully digest 
the information. 

Several recommendations growing out of the study 
to date were made, and approved by the Council. 
These included: 

Recommendation that a reporting manual, to out- 
line categories and method for financial reporting by 
the agencies to the Budget and Stewardship Commit- 
tee, be prepared and placed in the hands of all agen- 
cies, as a guide toward uniform accounting procedures. 

Recommendation that agencies be requested to 
make, on a voluntary basis, their reports on 1958 
receipts according to method prescribed in the manual. 

Recommendation that the General Council con- 
sider the possibility of employing a person to co- 
ordinate budgets and financial reports of agencies. 

+ IN ANOTHER MATTER coming from the Budget and 
Stewardship Committee, another subcommittee, 
headed by Mr. Tully D. Blair of Winston-Salem, N.C., 
recommended that the present method of supporting 
the PRESBYTERIAN SuRVEY be continued through 1960. 
The Board of Directors of the official magazine had 
asked that a study be made of the proper method for 
financing the magazine, which requires substantial 
underwriting under the present Every Family Plan 
subscription rate of $1.00. Publication is presently 
underwritten by each of the agencies of the Church, 
in proportion as they share in the Assembly's budget. 
Mr. Blair's committee reported that its study indicated 
that circulation increases under the EFP have come 
so rapidly that no firm estimate of future costs can 
be determined. Only after the circulation figures have 
leveled off (they have climbed from 75,000 to 180,000 
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General Council Weighs Important Matters 


in the past 12 months) can any other means of support 
be safely considered, the committee reported, and 
their recommendations were approved by the Coun- 
cil. 

Special notice was taken of a Board of World Mis- 
sions statement concerning the decline, percentage- 
wise, in the support of that Board. The Council voted 
to study the need for a special capital gifts campaign 
for missions and for other Assembly agencies’ causes. 

Need for a Research Department in the General 
Council was stressed by the report of the Research 
Committee to the Council, and the Council voted to 
enlarge the Research Committee from three to six 
members, and asked them to study in detail the pos- 
sible costs of such a department, the type of work 
which it would undertake for the Church, and the 
experience of other denominations with such depart- 
ments. 

The Program Committee report, presented by its 
chairman Mr. John L. Oliver of Cape Girardeau, Mo., 
consisted of a thorough study of the function and ef- 
fectiveness of the Program Committee itself, and rec- 
ommendations growing out of the study. The commit- 
tee, which coordinates the programs of all Assembly 








Help, please 


PRESBYTERIAN SURVEY is striving to give you efficient 
service on your subscription. But since this time of 
year is our peak work period, please be patient with 
us. 

Did you know that nearly 2,000 Presbyterians move 
each month? You can imagine how this alone keeps 
us scurrying! Please observe suRvEy subscription rules 
and we pledge our best to keep the magazine coming 
to you properly and on time. 

Renewal notices are inserted in your 11th magazine 
unless you are under the Every Family Plan, in which 
case your Church receives the renewal notice. When 
you write us, always include the code numbers on the 
last line of your label, whether you have an individual 
or an “EFP” subscription. 

If you receive a duplicate copy of the magazine, 
please send us both labels. 

In case of error in your name or address, or any 
irregularity in your subscription, notify us at once, 
sending the address label from your magazine. 

In case of address change, send the address label 
from your magazine and the new address. Allow 
about six weeks for change of address. We feel you 
can do this more effectively than the Post Office De- 
partment, which sends us a hurried notation of the 
new address IF you have left one. Then we are 
charged 5 cents for each notice! If you (or your 
Church if you are a subscriber under the Every Fam- 
ily Plan) send us the change or correction promptly, 
we can assure you of immediate attention and action. 
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agencies and causes and develops the Calendar of the 
Church, recommended a new statement of function: 

“That the principal functions of the Program Com- 
mittee be recognized as: 

“a. To prepare an annual report for the General 
Assembly on the total program of the Church. 

“b. To formulate appropriate recommendations for 
General Assembly consideration concerning ways in 
which the Church’s total program might be strength- 
ened. 

“c. To serve as an agency through which appropri- 
ate implementation of these recommendations can be 
planned, unless otherwise provided by the General 
Assembly.” 

The Program Committee further recommended that 
it be authorized to prepare a report for the 1959 Gen- 
eral Assembly, calling attention to the points of 
strength and the points of weakness in the existing 
total program of the Church, including a statement 
that in the opinion of the General Council, the great- 
est need in the Church at the present is the need for 
the focusing of the attention of the Church upon the 
Lordship of Christ. 

The report of the Publicity Committee took special 
note of the completion of the first year in the work 
of the Art Unit of the Publicity Department. A de- 
tailed report by Miss Claire Randall, director of the 
Art Unit, was presented, reflecting the broad nature 
of the service to the Church and its agencies being 
rendered by the new unit. 

At the close of this annual fall meeting, the Coun- 
cil adopted two resolutions of appreciation, one di- 
rected to Dr. J. G. Patton, executive secretary, and 
Dr. Bob S. Hodges, associate secretary, and the other 
members of the staff, for their service; and the other 
to Miss Pearl Weathers, for six years, until her recent 
resignation, the Assistant in the Publicity Department. 
The Council took note of her dedicated and effective 
service. 


——_ "LISTEN THUNDER” ———— 


Continued from page 8 


CONGO: “In this country there are about 100,000 
whites and 12 million natives. The 100,000 run the 
country. It is well run, and the government not only 
permits but pushes African progress. But personal 
attitudes are remarkably like those of the white man 
in the Old South. Conversely you are doubtless aware 
that in Ghana today whites are segregated to the back 
of streetcars.” 


TAIWAN: “Prejudice exists among Orientals:. Jap- 
anese toward Koreans, Chinese towards almost any 
other group, Taiwanese toward Island Aborigines. 
The fact still remains that white men, particularly now 
white Americans, are guilty in the eyes of the world 
of racial intolerance. This seems all the more difficult 
to understand because of our moral protestations 
about democracy and brotherhood.” 


(To be continued in February) 
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YOUNGEST MEMBER of West End Presbyterian 
Church in Atlanta, Miss Reggie Speck, took part in 
ground-breaking services held recently. Construction 
is well under way on the $172,000 unit which will be 
completed in the spring. Shown with Miss Speck is 
the pastor, Rev. Cyrus S. Mallard. 
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OPERATION AIR LIFT saw 3800 pounds of usable 
clothing sent to migrant workers in Florida by Presby- 
terian churches of Norfolk and Princess Anne County, 
Va. The Naval Air Reserve Training Unit co-operated 
with the churches to fly the clothing to Miami. The 
collection effort was co-ordinated by Mrs. R. J. Mc- 
Rostie, Church Extension chairman of Calvin Presby- 
terian Church. LCDR R. J. McRostie, USN, arranged 
for the transportation. 
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Edington to speak 
to army men in Europe 


Dr. Andrew Edington, president 
of Schreiner Institute, has been 
selected by the Protestant Chap- 
lains’ Association of Europe as 
guest speaker for the spring rallies 
at army installations in that area 
during the month of April. 


Dr. Edington will fly to Europe 
in time to begin his series of en- 
gagements at Verdun early in April, 
going from there to Paris, and 
thence to other army installations 
in France, Italy, and Germany. The 
rallies, interdenominational in 
scope, will be conducted at each 


















Names in the News 





army camp, with some 28 such WINSTON-SALEM Presbytery Men hear their president, Tom Bagnal, Jr. 

speaking engagements during as at their recent Fall Rally. Principal speaker was Dr. Lee Stoffel (second 

many days. More than 60,000 mili- from left), pastor of First Church, Charlotte, N.C., who spoke on the topic, 

tary personnel will attend during “Ten Men.” Rev. Robert Turner, regional director of Christian education, 

the month. is shown at far left. On the right are W. C. Huband Jr., vice president, 
and Dr. J. Harry Whitmore, retiring minister representative. 

























Dr. Thomas A. Spragens, presi- 
dent of Centre College, has been School, Boonville, Mo., the oldest 
elected chairman of the Board of _ military school west of the Missis- 
Directors of Kemper Military _ sippi. 
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NUMBERING 35 the men of East Ridge Presbyterian Church, Chattanoo- 
ga, Tenn., attended the Fall Rally of the Men of Knoxville Presbytery. 
They represented their eight-year-old church which has had four men 
enter seminaries and has started a new chapel. Pastor is Rev. Leonard 
Bullock, standing on the first step of the bus. 
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Trinity Presbyterian Church in 


- Hot Springs, Ark., has installed 


E. Frank Lothery as pastor. 


Dr. Henry Edward Russell, pas- 
tor of Trinity Presbyterian Church 
in Montgomery, Ala., for fourteen 
years, has accepted a call to the 
Second Presbyterian Church in 
Memphis, Tenn. 


Paul Freeland speaks 
to district WOC 


Rev. Paul Freeland, secretary for 
Overseas Relief and Interchurch 
Aid, spoke recently at the Fourth 
District, Atlanta Presbyterial which 
met in the Jonesboro, Ga., Presby- 
terian Church. 

Mr. Freeland has recently at- 
tended the World Council of 
Churches conference in Geneva, 
Switzerland, and brought a report 
of the needs of the world and 
especially of the Near East, point- 
ing out the many ways local groups 
can help. 
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BOARD OF CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 
New Post Created 


James Howard Montgomery of 
Atlanta is scheduled to assume his 
new duties as assistant to Dr. Mar- 
shall Dendy, executive secretary 
for the Board of Christian Educa- 
tion on January 1. 

Montgomery, who was manager 
of the Board’s Presbyterian Book 
Store in Atlanta, will have as one 
of his major assignments, said Dr. 
Dendy, that of director of person- 
nel. 

Dr. Dendy pointed out that in- 
creased activities in the educational 
and publishing programs of the 
Board have brought an increase in 
personnel. There are now 210 em- 
ployees in the Richmond office, in 
four permanent book stores, three 
summer stores, and sixteen regional 
offices. 

Besides other administrative du- 
ties, Montgomery will aid the exec- 
utive secretary in developing a 
program to secure special gifts for 
the Board’s. work, particularly 
through wills and legacies. 

A native of San Angelo, Texas, 
Montgomery went to Atlanta from 
Fort Worth, where he had been 
manager of the Southwestern Bell 
Telephone Company and an indus- 
trial engineer with Convair Air- 


MEN AT WORK 





craft. He is a business administra- 
tion graduate of the University of 
Texas. 

The new assistant is an elder in 
the Central Presbyterian Church 
of Atlanta. He is married to the 
former Margaret Richey, a gradu- 
ate of the Assembly’s Training 
School in Richmond. They have 
four children. 


Men attend 
UCW assembly 


Men were allowed to attend a 
triennial National Assembly of 
United Church Women in Denver, 
Colorado, for the first time in its 
seventeen-year history. Some 600 
men ventured into sessions of the 
UCW four-day Eighth Assembly 
and joined in discussion groups, 
but they were not permitted to vote. 
There were 2,500 women delegates 





Men's Charters recently issued 


Presbytery Church 


SOUTHWEST GEORGIA 


BIRMINGHAM Fairfield Church 
WESTMINSTER Lakeview Church 
ASHEVILLE Etowah Church 


NORTH ALABAMA 


FAYETTEVILLE 
BRAZOS First Church 
PEE DEE First Church 


NORTH ALABAMA 
HANOVER 
NORFOLK 
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First Church 
Flat Branch Church 


Socapatoy Church 
St. Andrews Church 
Broadmoor Church 


Place 


Carver Heights Church Columbus, Ga. 


Fairfield, Ala. 

St. Petersburg, Fla. 
Etowah, N. C. 
Albertville, Ala. 

Rt. 1, Bunn Level, N. C. 
Houston, Texas 

Loris, S. C. 

Kellyton, Ala. 
Richmond, Va. 
Portsmouth, Va. 


Els 


, A 


representing between 12 to 15 mil- 
lion Protestant and Eastern Ortho- 
dox women in the United States. 


For control of 
nuclear bomb tests 


The National Council of 
Churches is on record as advocat- 
ing control and limitation of all 
nuclear bomb tests and the devel- 
opment of missiles, satellites and 
space vehicles by international 
agreement. In a pronouncement 
adopted by the council’s policy 
making General Board, representa- 
tives of 33 constituent church bod- 
ies also called on the government 
to tell the American public why 
further nuclear tests are necessary 
and why such tests cannot be placed 
under the control of the Interna- 
tional Atomic Energy Agency of 
the United Nations. 


Luce Chapel being built 


at Tunghai University 


Construction of the Henry W. 
Luce Chapel at Tunghai Univer- 
sity, Taichung, Taiwan, is under 
way. Dr. Henry P. Van Dusen, 
president of the United Board for 
Christian Higher Education, an- 
nounced that a grant of $100,000 
from the Henry Luce Foundation 
is making it possible. 

It commemorates the Rev. Dr. 
Henry W. Luce, who first went to 
China in 1897 as a Presbyterian 
educational missionary. He taught 
at several Christian colleges and 
raised funds for Christian-spon- 
sored higher education in China. 
At his death in 1941 he was vice- 
president emeritus of Yenching 
University near Peiping. His chil- 
dren include Henry R. Luce, editor 
in chief of Time, Life, Fortune, 
Sports Illustrated, Architectural 
Forum, and House and Home. 
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Hate and Fate 





(From page 183) 

the great monotheistic faiths today 
came together not in a futile at- 
tempt to fashion some fantastic, 
syncretistic religion, but rather to 
seek the will of God in the crises of 
our time, it might result in: the 
greatest achievement of ecumenic- 
ity man has thus far known. 

The National and World Coun- 
cils of Churches, along with the 
International Missionary Council, 
should vigorously look into this pos- 
sibility. So also should the leaders 
of Roman Catholicism, the Eastern 
Churches, and Islam. No protocol 
considerations should stand in the 








of Friends, might be the initiating 
group, calling together a small num- 
ber of leaders named by each faith. 


OX BEAUTIFUL morning in Midna- 
pore, on India’s national Inde- 
pendence Day, I was present at a 
prayer meeting of three faiths— 
Hinduism, Christianity, and Islam. 
It was attended by some 200 peo- 
ple. As I listened to the readings 
from the sacred writings of all these 
religions, and the prayers of the 
leaders of the three co-operating 
faiths, I was overpowered with a 
sense of the Eternal. 





years of solitary confinement in a 
Chinese Communist prison. Some- 
thing bigger than Communism was 
there that day. Why should we 
not believe, as many before us have 
believed, that the final answer to 
the woes of mankind will be found 
within the dimensions of our faith 
in God? Christianity, Judaism, 
and Mohammedanism all were 
born beneath the stars that hang 
low above the deserts of the Mid- 
dle East. All resisted idolatry, and 
said, “The Lord our God is One.” 
Would we not be blessed if in the 
name of that God we came to- 





way. Some neutral convening 
agency such as the Conference of 
-Christians and Jews, or the Society 





(From page 33) of family activities that they may 
experience the normal relations in a home with both 
parents. Careful consideration of the feelings and 
needs of children can prepare them to establish suc- 
cessful homes of their own later. 

5. If the divorced person looks toward remarriage 
the minister should carefully explain how he inter- 
prets the Church’s teachings on the remarriage of 
divorced persons. If he conscientiously believes this 
individual should be remarried he may help so that 
none of the bitterness of the previous unhappiness is 
transferred to the new home. 

The Church should constantly remind the people 
that marriage is God's institution. Because it is, our 





(From page 35) a week, to minister chiefly to the 
physical troubles of man. Why should we not so sup- 
port our churches—that they may serve 24 hours 
a day, seven days a week, to minister to the spiritual 
needs of man? 


This does not mean lecturing and preaching con- 
tinuously. It does mean that every day should carry 
activities planned by parishioners and their friends 
under the guidance of church leadership. Today in 
every church there are many activities thus carried 
forward, chiefly for youth and young adults. This is 
important. It is equally important to bring the aged 
into similar programs. 

Why not make the church the center for Golden Age 
Clubs; for activities planned, organized and executed 
by senior citizens; for programs designed to make 
older individuals useful, needed and constructive mem- 
bers of the community? There is unused time in most 
church schedules for such activities. 


Many oldsters possess the necessary energy and 
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Beside me stood a Christian mis- 
sionary, Loren Noren, released just 
a few days previously after two 


Divorce 


More Love, More kife 


gether for the hope, peace and 
well-being of all His suffering 
children? END 





young people must be taught that He gives special 
grace to his people that they may live together as 
heirs of the grace of life. But the Church must re- 
member that the young woman whose romantic ideals 
of love have come to a pitiful end in the divorce court, 
the young man made bitter and cynical by a marriage 
failure, the mother facing the problems of rearing chil- 
dren without the strong support of a helpmate, and 
the middle-aged person growing older in lonesomeness 
and frustration all need the same faith in the Christ, 
who came that people might have life and have it more 
abundantly. The Church must lead them to find that 
their lives can still have deep satisfactions and make 
worthwhile contributions to others in God’s service. 

END 





leadership to inaugurate and carry these on success- 
fully. As servants of the Church, we can with rela- 
tively minor effort offer not only the minimal financial 
support, but also the personalized sympathetic guid- 
ance required to expand church facilities for the 
benefit of the older segment of our society. 

The Church should indeed be the guiding link to 
religious freedom and independence through a never- 
tiring program of ministration to those who have long 
ago lost their way and, even in old age, have failed 
to find it. 

It is now well established that people in old age can 
discover the secrets of fruitful, happy living. They 
can, even in the latest years, learn to look beyond the 
monotonous hills of daily routine to the green valleys 
of fresh and engaging experiences. They can train 
themselves to look forward, not backward; to give 
more, not less; to have faith, not fears. Above all, they 
can be taught a firm reliance upon Divine Providence, 
rather than be governed by a confusing multiplicity of 
mundane, self-destroying doubts. END 
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Leith is appointed 
to Union 


Seminary faculty 


Election of Rev. John H. Leith, 
PhD, of Auburn, Ala., as professor 
of historical theology at Union 
Theological Seminary in Virginia 
has been announced. 

Since 1948, Dr. Leith has served 
as pastor of First Presbyterian 
Church of Auburn where his min- 
istry has been closely associated 
with Alabama Polytechnic Insti- 
tute. 


Dr. Leith received the BA de- 
gree from Erskine College, Due 
West, S.C. in 1940. He attended 
Columbia Seminary in Decatur, 
Ga., where he received the BD 
and ThM degrees, and was 
awarded the Alumni Fellowship. 
During his pastorate at Second 
Church, Nashville, Tenn., he 
earned the MA degree from Van- 
derbilt. He received the PhD de- 
gree from Yale University in 1949. 
He has also studied at the Ecu- 
menical Institute of the World 
Council of Churches. 


At present Dr. Leith is a mem- 
ber of the General Assembly’s Com- 
mittee on the Revision of the Book 
of Church Order, and the Commit- 
tee to Prepare a Brief Statement of 
Faith. He is a member of the board 
of trustees of the General Assem- 
bly’s Training School. 


* Methodists gave a record $25,- 
779,279 in 1957 for the denomina- 
tion’s home and overseas missionary 
work, it was reported at the annual 
meeting of the church’s Board of 
Missions. 
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UNION SEMINARY 





GETS $200,000 


+ DR. JAMES A. JONES, president 
of Union Theological Seminary in 
Virginia, has announced on behalf 
of the Board of Trustees, receipt 
of an anonymous gift of $200,000. 
The fund is given to endow the pro- 
fessorship of Biblical Theology, 
and is the largest instructional gift 
in the history of Union Seminary. 

Commenting upon this gift, Pres- 
ident Jones remarked: “It is most 
gratifying to the Seminary to re- 
ceive the gift. The intensive study 
of Biblical Theology is one of the 
most definitive developments in 
theological education within the 
past 25 years. Union Seminary has 
emphasized Biblical Theology in 
its teaching program, and this en- 
dowment strengthens and expands 
the function of this emphasis in 
the basic disciplines of theological 
study.” 

Dr. Balmer Hancock Kelly, pro- 
fessor of Biblical Theology, is also 
co-editor and founder of Interpre- 
tation, a scholarly journal of Bibli- 
cal Theology, and editor of a forth- 
coming set of Bible commentaries 
for laymen to be published by the 
Presbyterian Board of Christian 
Education. 

President Jones also announced 
plans for development of the Semi- 
nary in the decade ahead to accom- 
modate at least 400 undergraduate 
students instead of the 235 now en- 
rolled. Such an expansion will re- 
quire additional capital of at least 
$7 million. A study of the present 
resources and future needs of Union 
Seminary is being prepared by the 
faculty, administration, and edu- 
cational consultants. 

Dr. Wyndham B. Blanton, Chair- 
man of the Board, introduced as 
new trustees appointed since the 
last meeting: 

DR. HAROLD J. DUDLEY, executive 
secretary, Synod of North 
Carolina, Raleigh, N.C.; 


DR. W. G. THOMAS, pastor of 
West Asheville Presbyterian 
Church, and 

DR. WILLIAM B. WARD, pastor of 
Grace Covenant Presbyte- 
rian Church, Richmond. 


The board expressed its gratitude 
for the capable and devoted serv- 
ice of the late Mr. W. Owen Wil- 
son, of Richmond, who as a trustee 
and chairman of the Seminary’s 
finance committee, gave effective 
leadership over a period of many 
years. 

IN MISSISSIPPI 
Presbytery WOC holds 


fiftieth annual meeting 


The First Presbyterian Church 
of Kosciusko, Miss., was host to 
the fiftieth annual meeting of the 
Central Mississippi Presbytery 
Women of the Church. It was in 
this church that eighteen delegates 
met in 1909 to organize the Pres- 
byterian Union as it was called 
then. | 

Mrs. Annie White Stewart of 
Belzoni reported on that meeting 
fifty years ago and compared. the 
many differences in travel and fa- 
cilities experienced by the original 
eighteen and the present 207 dele- 
gates from 62 churches. Mrs. Stew- 
art and Mrs. Mabel Jackson, two 
of the original eighteen, were hon- 
ored for their fifty years of service. 

The delegates were urged by 
Rev. Paul Freeland of the Board 
of World Missions to gather clothes 
for the Share-Our-Surplus Plan and 
the Children’s Rural Overseas Pro- 
gram. 


#Eighty-two animals — sheep, 
calves and pigs—were shipped by 
air to Nepal by Heifer Projects. 
They will be used by the Interna- 
tional Co-Operation Administration 
in an agricultural development pro- 
gram in Nepal. They are a gift from 
American farmers and _ church 
people. 
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A Letter from Andy... 


Richmonder impressed with 


PMOC movement in Europe 


When the Protestant Men of the Chapel (Armed 
Forces personnel) convened in Berchtesgaden, Ger- 
many recently, Mr. Andy Andrews of the Division of 
Men’s Work in Richmond was one of the speakers. 

Mr. Andrews has been in Geneva, Switzerland, on 
special assignment for the World Council of Churches 
for a year. He and his family are expected to return 
to this country early in January. Here are excerpts 
from his report on the Convention: 


ww KW 


HAVING BEEN INVITED to speak to the Fourth PMOC 
Convention in Berchtesgaden, Germany, I was more 
than delighted to see for myself something of the 
nature of this relatively new movement within our 
Armed Services here in Europe. I had read much 
and heard much about this organization from persons 
who from time to time have attended and participated 
in these meetings. 

Now, after I have experienced the convention and 
am back in my office to reflect on the events of the 
past week, I put down a few first impressions of this 
movement. 

First: I was almost unable to believe that what I 
was seeing and experiencing was real... . These men 
meant business and went about their work with a 
joyful and purposeful attitude not unlike the Miami 
Convention Committee. 


SECOND: The 550 men who registered for the con- 
vention were not there just for a good time . . . or 
to get away from the unit for a few days. Perhaps 
a few were, as there are always exceptions, but the 
great majority were present because they were looking 
for spiritual food and guidance in their lives as lay- 
men... . They attended the workshops with real 
interest and zeal and asked questions directly related 
to their chapel situations. They seemed determined 
to strengthen the work they were doing back in their 
units. 

Tuirp: The willingness to face up to their prob- 
lems and weaknesses was healthy. Their desire to 
undergo training in the fundamentals of the Christian 
life; the reasons for having PMOC; what should hap- 
pen in a local chapter; what should happen to lives as 
a result of this chapel movement, etc., was a true indi- 
cation that they were seeking the real ministry of the 
laity . . . not some substitute for church or just some 
organization to join. I worked with the leaders of this 
convention and had discussions with many a soldier 
about chapel work for sixteen to eighteen hours each 
day during the four days I was there, and have never 
been more convinced about the sincerity of any group 
to extend their witness and ministry for Christ. 
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BLUESTONE PRESBYTERY (W. Va.) Men’s Council 
has new Officers, shown here with Dr. B. B. Richmond 
of Beckley, president of Synod Men’s Council (front 
row, left). They are H. Edward Steele of Bluefield, 
incoming president of Presbytery Men’s Council, and 
A. J. Walker of Beckley, retiring president. Standing 
are Charles Peak of Gilbert, vice-president; Robert 
Jones of Welch, vice-president; Rev. Howard Leming 
of Welch, minister representative and Woodrow Cook 
of Mullens, vice-president. 





MISSIONARY NEWS 


JAPAN 

REV. AND MRS. W. C. MC LAUCHLIN are back in Japan 
following a brief furlough in the US. 

REV. AND MRS. DONNELL MC CALL of our Japan Mission 
have a new daughter, Frances Nell, born on Oct. 22. 


MEXICO 

MISS LETTIE BEATY is back at her work in Toluca. 
She is a native of Mooresville, N.C., where she is 
a member of Prospect Presbyterian Church. 


CONGO 

MISS JACQUELINE MuRIS of Congo is back in the U.S. 
on furlough, living in Baton Rouge, La. Native of 
France, she studied in Richmond at ATS. 


TAIWAN 

MISS CHARLOTTE DUNLAP returned from Keelung in 
mid-November. She is in Winnsboro, S.C., her home. 
KOREA 

MISS BETTY BOYER is home from a short term of three 
years in Korea Mission and is now in Richmond. 

MISS OCIE RESPESS Of Decatur, Ga., has completed 
three years’ service in the Chunju Hospital as a medi- 
cal technologist. 

DR. ROBERT D. PHILLIPS of our Korea Mission, has 
successfully completed his examinations for the Amer- 
ican Board of Surgery, to become a diplomate of the 
American Board of Surgery. He is thus one of only 
three such diplomates now serving under our Board 
in medical work. 

Dr. Phillips is serving in the Chunju Medical Cen- 
ter, and had to come home this fall to complete his 
examinations. 

BRAZIL 

REV. AND MRS. DONALD E. WILLIAMS of our North 
Brazil Mission announce the arrival of a daughter, 
Lee Anna, on October 29, in Brazil. 
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Millard 


(Continued from page 43) 


Dr. Millard will be the seventh 
person to hold the office of the 
Stated Clerk since organization of 
the Presbyterian Church US in 
1861. One of his predecessors was 
President Woodrow Wilson’s fa- 
ther, Dr. Joseph R. Wilson, Stated 
Clerk of the Assembly from 1865- 
1898, and second Stated Clerk of 
the denomination. 

Dr. Millard is a native of Bristol, 
Tenn., son of a ruling elder who 
for decades served congregations 
in the Synods of Appalachia and 
Virginia. 

He was second honor graduate 
of Hampden-Sydney College in 
1932 and of Union Theological 
Seminary in Richmond three years 
later. He received the master’s 
and doctoral degrees in theology 
from Union. Arkansas College 
awarded him the honorary Doctor 
of Divinity degree in 1952. Dr. 
Millard has held pastorates in Em- 
poria, Va.; New Orleans, La.; and 


Hot Springs, Ark. He has also 
served as Stated Clerk of New 


Orleans Presbytery. 

Dr. Millard is the compiler of 
A Digest of the Acts and Proceed- 
ings of the General Assembly of 
the Presbyterian Church in the 
United States, 1861-1944 —a book 
of more than 500 pages, considered 
one of the most outstanding and 
useful works of reference of the en- 
tire denomination. 

A former member of the Assem- 
bly’s Permanent Judicial Commit- 
tee, Dr. Millard is presently a mem- 
ber of the Ad Interim Committee 
on the Revision of the Book of 
Church Order. 

At Austin Seminary, where he 
has served on the faculty for the 
past six years, Dr. Millard was first 
director of Field Work. 

The committee which recom- 
mended Dr. Millard stated that it 
has chosen him as the “one person” 
who “stands out distinctly as being 
highly qualified to serve our Church 
as the next Stated Clerk of the 
General Assembly.” 

The 46-year-old Stated Clerk- 
elect in an acceptance statement 
to Dr. Hemphill says, “I am both 
humbled and honored to accept the 
General Assembly’s call to its serv- 
ice. 


JANuary, 1959 





Oak Cliff youth choir 
to tour Texas 


The Westminster Youth Choir of 
the Oak Cliff Presbyterian Church 
in Dallas will make their second 
concert tour this summer. In 1957 
they spent two weeks touring the 
southern states and Washington, 
EA. 

Any church interested in secur- 
ing this group for an evening con- 
cert should contact Mr. W. C. Eve- 
ritt, Oak Cliff Presbyterian Church, 
300 W. 10th, Dallas, Texas. 








CUT-OUT LETTERS 


OF DURABLE COLORED CARDBOARD 
$1 per set. 2” capitals, 180 letters & number per 
set; 13” manuscript, 240 letters per set. Red, 
black, white, green, yellow & blue. Only one color 
& size per set. Reusable adhesive $1/pack. Order 
by mail or write for free samples. C.0.D. is o.k. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 

MUTUAL AIDS, Dept. 62 
1946 Hillhurst, Los Angeles 27, Calif. 


If Your Child Is 
A Poor Reader 


See how The Sound Way To Easy Reading can 
help him to read and spell better ina few weeks. 
New home-tutoring course drills your child in 
phonics with records and cards. Easy to use. 
University tests and parents’ reports show chil- 
dren gain up to full year’s grade in 6 weeks! 
Write for free illustrated folder and low price. 























* > S 
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Bremner-Davis Phonics, Dept. D-63, Wilmette, Ill. 





a Cause that Neuer Dies 


\ donation to the permanent funds of the Board of World Missions can 
establish an appropriate and lasting Memorial to one who has dedicated 


his or her life to Christ. 


@ Many Memorials on our books have been 


created in honor of a person who has passed away, many in honor of one 


still living. 


@ Memorials are often started with a small amount and 


added to from time to time, either by the original donor or by others, 
thus growing over the years into a sizeable fund. @ All investment 
income from Memorial funds goes into the work of Foreign Missions, per- 
petually helping the cause in which the one thus honored was deeply con- 


cerned. @ 


If you are interested in establishing a Memorial to some- 


one you love, please write us for further information. Address 









CURRY B. HEARN, TREASURER 
BoOaRD OF WORLD MISSIONS 
PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN THE UNITED STATES 
POST OFFICE BOX 330, NASHVILLE 1, TENN. 
“To Forergu Msstous a Share” 
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For information, write 


Registrar, Lees-McRae College 
Banner Elk, North Carolina 





FLORA MACDONALD COLLEGE 


“For over half a century producing 
. “s* > 
women of superior qualities. 
MarsHALL Scotr Woopson 
President 


Red Springs, N. C. 
HAMPDEN-SYDNEY COLLEGE 


Established 1776 


Brought into being by the love of liberty; 
sustained by Christian faith and scholar- 
ship; educating leaders for the commu- 
nity, the church, and the nation. 
Hampden-Sydney, Virginia 








DAVIS AND ELKINS COLLEGE 


Coeducational Presbyterian. Four years Liberal 
Arts. Air Force R.O.T.C. Business, engineering, 
teacher education. Pre-professional courses. 
Emphasizes scholarship. Christian ideals. Beau- 
tiful campus in mts. Accredited. Scholarships 
for dependent children of ministers and candi- 
dates for full-time Christian vocations. 


David K. Allen, Pres., Elkins, W. Va. 





Sustained by a Heritage 
of Christian Ideals 
PRESBYTERIAN COLLEGE 
MARSHALL W. BROWN, President 


Clinton, South Carolina 





GENERAL ASSEMBLY’S TRAINING SCHOOL 


Preparing men and women for full-time church vocations 
on the home and foreign fields. 


Accredited by the Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools, and American. Association of Schools of Religious Education. 


A General Fund Agency of the Presbyterian Church, U. S. 


3400 Brook Road, 


Richmond 27, 


Virginia 





MONTREAT COLLEGE 


Senior College Courses, Emphasis on Christian 
Living and Service 
Also Two-Year Business Course 
Beautiful Buildings and Grounds in 
Vestern North Carolina 
Cost low enough for any parents to give their 
daughter a Christian education 
For further information write: 
Admissions Office 
Montreat, N. C. 


“Education has always yielded her best 
fruit when associated with religion.” 
—Wooprow WILSON 


DAVIDSON COLLEGE 


Davidson, North Carolina 





KING COLLEGE 
Presbyterian ¢ Coeducational *« Founded 1867 
Sound liberal education under vigorous Chris- 
tian influences. Fully accredited. Four-year 
liberal ‘arts, sciences, business, education. 

TYPES OF SCHOLARSHIPS: Com- 
petitive, Academic, Grant in Aid, Remunera- 
tive Work. 145-acre campus. Athletics. 
Dormitories. Summar session. Board, room, tui- 
tion $947. Catalog and illustrated booklet. 
R.T.L. Liston, President, Box S, Bristol, Tenn. 





MITCHELL COLLEGE 


A coeducational junior college in the foothills 
of the Blue Ridge Mts. Church related. Fully 
accredited. High standards, excellent instruc- 
tion. Preparation for advanced academic work; 
specific vocational training. ¢ Basic Liberal 
Arts ¢ Terminal Business Education ¢ Voice 
e Piano e Organ. Est. 1856. Dorms. Easily ac- 
cessible. Scholarships. — endowed. 
Rate: $794. Catalog. John S ee Presi- 
dent, Mitchell College, Statesville, N on 





You'll LIKE 


Southwestern at Memphis 
It’s fully accredited . . . big enough to offer 
every academic, social, and cultural advantage, 
small enough not to feel lost in the crowd . 
a wooded collegiate-Gothic campus in the heart 
of a city . .. For further in. write: 

Admissions Couns 
SOUTHWESTERN AT MEMPHIS 











QUEENS COLLEGE 
Charlotte, North Carolina 


A liberal arts college with a xe th program 
of education for women . . . A.B. B.Mus., and 
B.S. degrees . full accreditation . . Presby- 
terian Church affiliation. 


Edwin R. Walker, President ‘ 
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Choose a Christian College 
REES-McRAE COLLEGE 


f_—_====—== Box S Staunton, Virginia = 


Senior High Fellowship 
sponsors EFP 


The Senior High Fellowship of 
First Presbyterian Church, Ahoskie, 
N.C., has undertaken to sponsor 
the Every Family Plan of the Pres- 
BYTERIAN SuRVEY in their church. 


Three youth groups and _ the 
Women of the Church contribute 
financially to the project. During 
each Sunday morning worship serv- 
ice, one of the Senior High mem- 
bers reports on the Survey, calling 
attention to certain articles and 
encouraging readership. Two 
young people receive contributions 
for the EFP as the congregation 
leaves the church. 


AT KING COLLEGE 


Speakers at the King College 
Religious Emphasis Week in No- 
vember were Dr. E. L. Long, Jr., 
of Oberlin College, Dr. W. Taylor 
Reveley of Southwestern at Mem- 
phis, and Dr. C. Everett Tilson of 
Vanderbilt University. Chairman 
of the faculty Committee on Reli- 
gious Life is Professor Horace E. 
Stoessel. 


— Stuart Hall— 


Virginia’s oldest preparatory school for girls. 
Episcopal school in the Shenandoah Valley. 
Fully accredited. Grades 9-12. Notable 
college entrance record. Music, art. Gym- 
nasium. Indoor swimming pool. Attractive 
campus. Charming atmosphere. 


Martha Dabney Jones, M.A., Headmistress 














PRESBYTERIAN 
JUNIOR COLLEGE 
Division of Consvlidated 
Presbyterian College 
of Synod of N. C. 
Educational excellence 
for our most valuable 

asset—our youth. 
Louis C. LaMotte, 
President 
Maxton N. C. 


WESTMINSTER 
COLLEGE 
“A College for Men” 


Fulton, Missouri 








Preprofessional study, in conformity with liberal 
arts aims, looking towards divinity, medicine, 
engineering, law, teaching, business administra- 
tion, and public service. 


Dr. Robert L. D. Davidson, President 





STILLMAN 


Tuscaloosa, Ala. 


COLLEGE 


Established 1876 


A FOUR-YEAR LIBERAL ARTS COLLEGE 
Devoted to Development of 


High Moral Character 


Well Disciplined Minds 


Dedicated Christian Citizens 
A General Fund Agency of the Presbyterian Church in the U.S. 


Write: Samuel Burney Hay, President 


P. O. Drawer 483 





PEACE COLLEGE 
Raleigh, North Carolina 


At Peace College education for the first and 
second years of college and the last two years 
of high school is pursued in an_ atmosphere 
which is friendly, informal, traditional, and 
Christian . . . in classes that are fairly small 
and with instruction in the hands of trained 
and experienced faculty members. 


For catalog or information, write WILLIAM 
C. PRESSLY, President, PEACE COLLEGE, RALEIGH, 
N. C. 
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HAPPY BIRTHDAY 
To Our Missionaries 


FEBRUARY 


Miss Paula F. West, Mexico—1 
Mrs. James I. Paisley, Korea*—3 
Dr. J. Tinsley Smith Jr., Congo*—4 
Mr. Kenneth C. Shaver, Brazil—4 
Mrs. C. C. Ansley, Brazil*—4 

Mrs. C. E. Prince Jr., Korea—6 
Dr. John K. Miller, Congo—7 

Rev. William A. Linton, Korea*—8 
Miss June Lamb, Japan—8 

Mrs. Frank G. Keller, Korea*—9 
Mrs. John O. Barksdale, Japan—11 
Rev. R. Donnell McCall, Japan—11 
Mrs. John W. Davis, Congo—11 
Miss Ruth Worth, Africa—12 

Mr. William L. Brandt, Brazil—12 
Mrs. John S. Vass, Congo*—13 
Rev. J. R. Woodson, Brazil*—13 
Miss F. V. Lewis, Congo*—13 
Miss Mary B. Crawford, Congo—13 
Mr. John W. Davis, Congo—13 
Mrs. Frank E. Soules, Brazil—15 
Mrs. M. S. Dickerson, Congo—16 
Miss Nancy A. Boyd, Brazil—19 
Mrs. E. H. Hamilton, Taiwan—21 








her life is in her 
hands...and yours 


This wonderful little girl, named Colleen, 
is a victim of Myasthenia Gravis, com- 
monly called MG. Without the medication 
she holds in her hands her affliction 
could be fatal. With it, she is normal. 
Most frequent symptoms are extreme 
fatigue, drooping eyelids, double vision, 
difficulty in swallowing, weakness of 
arms or legs. See your doctor at once! 
Most patients, adults or children, are re- 
stored to happy and nearly normal lives. 
Will you support the work to find the 
cause and cure of MG? The big difference 
of life itself may be in your hands, too. 











g THE MYASTHENIA 
a 28rd St., New York 10, N.Y.) 
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Rev. John O. Barksdale, Japan—21 
Mrs. Eric S. Bolton, Congo—21 
Rev. John M. Coffin Jr., Congo*—21 
Rev. Hugh M. Linton, Korea*—22 
Mrs. A. Hoyt Miller, Congo—24 
Rev. John G. Viser, Brazil—25 

Mrs. Edson Johnson Jr., Mexico—25 
Rev. A. L. Davis, Brazil—26 

Miss H. B. Tannehill, Mexico—27 
Miss Virginia A. Allen, Congo—28 
Mrs. E. W. Pettis Jr., Korea*—28 
Miss Rose Cameron, Brazil—28 
Mrs. William Rule III, Congo—29 


MARCH 

Mrs. James T. Magruder, Japan*—2 
Rev. Paul J. Coblentz, Brazil—2 
Mrs. C. D. Wallace, Congo—2 
Mrs. Wilson T. Dowling, Brazil—2 
Dr. Mark K. Poole, Congo—3 
Mrs. Frank A. Brown Jr., Japan—3 
Dr. Hugh L. Farrior, Congo—3 
Rev. John W. Folta, Korea—4 
Miss Dora Lena Reynolds, Congo— 

5 
Mr. Eric S. Bolton, Congo—5 
Mrs. M. H. Saunders, Congo—7 
Mr. Branton Boyd Blount, Congo— 

‘ 
Rev. W. C. Washburn, Congo—8 
Mrs. J. R. Blandau, Taiwan—10 
Mrs. J. K. Levie, Korea—11 
Rev. H. Blake Bradley, Taiwan—11 
Mrs. John B. Wood, Mexico—12 
Mr. L. G. DeLand, Congo—13 
Miss Cornelia A. Dick, Japan—13 
Miss A. S. Anderson, Congo—13 
Mr. Robert C. Shane, Brazil*—14 
Mrs. J. Sydenstricker, Brazil*—16 
Rev. R. M. Marvin, Brazil—16 
Mrs. Jon K. Crow, Brazil—18 
Miss Mary E. Tinley, Brazil—20 
Rev. Edward O. Smith, Brazil—22 
Miss Bettye J. Mitchell, Congo—22 
Mrs. John F. Bridgman, Japan—24 
Mrs. John M. Stout, Brazil—25 
Mrs. Joe B. Hopper, Korea*—26 
Mrs. John V. Moore, Korea—26 
Mrs. Thomas P. Stixrud, Congo--26 
Mrs. John W. Grimes, Brazil*—30 
Mrs. Earl S. King Jr., Congo*—31 

* Missionaries starred should be 
addressed to Educational Depart- 
ment, Box 330, Nashville 1, Tenn. 
Since mail will be forwarded, please 
use first class postage. 

A birthday letter or card ad- 
dressed to Africa, Brazil, Japan, 


Korea and Taiwan requires eight 
(8) cents for the first ounce, and 
five (5) cents for each additional 
ounce or fraction of an ounce. Air 
mail letters can be sent to Africa, 
Japan, Korea, and Taiwan at the 
rate of twenty-five (25) cents per 
half ounce; however, air mail fold- 
ers may be obtained at the post 
office for ten (10) cents. Air mail 
letters to Brazil are ten (10) cents 
per half ounce. Letters to Mexico 
take United States postage rates. 








CHOIR ROBES 


Newest colorfast fabrics available. 
Write for Catalog A25 


E.R. MOORE CoO. 


268 Norman Ave., Brooklyn 22, N. Y. 
932 Dakin St., Chicago 13, Ill. 
1641 Allesandro St., Los Angeles 26, Calif. 


| Gadaury 








Manufacturers of Church Worship Aids 
exclusively for over a quarter of a 


century...Write for catalog and listing 
of local dealers desirous of serving you. 


SUDBURY BRASS GOODS CO. 


Dept. 27 55 Sudbury Street, Boston 14, Mass. 


THE 
INTERNATIONAL 
LESSON <= 
ANNUAL 


1999 





Edited by Charles M. Laymon 
Lesson Analysis by Roy L. Smith 


A comprehensive commentary 
on the International Sunday 
School Lessons—recommended by 
leaders of all denominations, used 
by thousands of teachers and stu- 
dents in adult classes. Order your 
copy today! $2.95 


At All Bookstores 
ABINGDON PRESS 
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because it is... 
SO FINE IN FLAVOR! 


3-Minute Oats—and 3-Minute 
RaisinOats, too — have that real 
old-fashioned, honest-to- goodness 
Oatmeal flavor that sharpens those 
dull, early morning appetites. 
Makes youngsters — and grown-ups 
—call for second helpings. 


SO NOURISHING! 


Mother Nature packs thrifty 3- 
Minute Oats chock full of Vitamin 
B Protein, Iron, and Energy. Gets 
the family off to a flying start, and 
provides that important /asting 
nourishment. 


SO QUICK TO FIX! 


Only three minutes cooking and 3- 
Minute Oats is ready to enjoy. No 
need to let it stand for several 
minutes before serving. Truly, 3- 
Minute Oats is the brand that’s 
“Fastest of All— From Box to 
Bowl.” Serve it tomorrow. 





© 1956-NATIONAL OATS COMPANY, 
CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 





Wanted: Christian couple as houseparents 
for boys’ cottage. Experience with ma- 
chinery, farming, and boys work helpful. 
Maximum age, 55. An opportunity for 
rewarding work. Write J. W. Flynt, Boys 
Estate, Georgia—or call. 





RELIGIOUS 


LIBRARIES 
PURCHASED 
Send list or request details 


Baker Book House ¢ Grand Rapids 6, Mich. 
Dept. PS 











Men of Church ride 156 
miles to Presbytery rally 


A bus load of 31 men from Little 
Rock and North Little Rock rode 
156 miles to attend the fall rally of 
the Men of Washburn Presbytery 
held at First Church in Ft. Smith. 

“The thrilling religious music by 
a choral group made up of soldiers 
from Fort Chaffe; the devotional 
by Mr. Monroe Frank, layman of 








for those seeking the truth 


about death, immortality, and eternal destiny . . . 


THE LIFE BEYOND 
by Ray Summers 


Another book by the same author... 
WORTHY IS THE LAMB 


To aid man in his search for knowl- 
edge about the future life as revealed 
in the New Testament is the purpose 
of this book. The Life Beyond ap- 
praises New Testament teaching on 
death, the disembodied state, the resur- 
rection, the second coming of Christ, 
final judgment, and eternal destiny. It 
offers concepts, fully documented and 
explained, which have helped Chris- 
tians to go through troubles, dangers, 
and death upright and unafraid. $3.25 


At your favorite bookseller 


This work is a study of the histori- 
cal background of the book of Reve- 
lation and an application of this back- 
ground knowledge to the book’s inter- 
pretation. In addition to its basic pur- 
poses, this sensible, sane, and scholarly 
treatment presents the nature of apoc- 
alyptic literature and explains the 
methods of interpreting the biblical 
book. $2.75 


BROADMAN PRESS > 





Nashville 3, Tennessee 
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TEACHING 
Sunday school 
is exciting! 


It is exciting — and humbling — 
to teach the things that really 
count — to watch faces light up 
to new understanding of eternal 
truths — to help each pupil learn 
and grow through spiritual ex- 
periences that meet his individ- 
val needs—to face questions and 
doubts and together seek truth 
through the Word of God. 


A challenge so exciting, so humbling, demands one’s 
best — and the best teaching materials available. 
Guides for teachers provided through Our Presby- 
terian Literature give direction to creative teaching. 





BOARD OF CHRISTIAN EDUCATION °* PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, U. S. 
BOX 1176, RICHMOND 9, VIRGINIA 
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Second Church in Little Rock, and 
the address by Rev. John R. Hen- 
drick of Austin Theological Semi- 
nary on “The Christian Faith and 
the Religion of America, made this 
a memorable occasion,” said Mr. 
Carl T. Frick, Presbytery Men’s 
president. 





New Feature for T and C 
Pastors’ Institutes 


A new feature in all 1959 Town 
and Country Pastors’ Institutes will 
be a seminar or interest group on 
“The Church Ministering to Indus- 
trial People.” Scholarships provid- 
ing room and meals are available. 
Applications should be made to 
Dr. James M. Carr, Secretary, Town 
and Country Church Department, 
341-B Ponce de Leon Avenue, N.E., 
Atlanta 8, Ga. 

Dates for the 1959 Institutes to 
be held at the four seminaries are: 
January 19-23: Louisville Seminary, 
Louisville, Ky., co-operating with 
United Presbyterian Church, USA, 
in providing a Town and Country 
Seminar during the Special Lec- 
ture Week at the seminary. 


February 2-5: Union Seminary, 
Richmond, Va., co-operating with 
the Virginia Methodist Conference. 


March 2-5: Columbia Seminary, 
Decatur, Ga. 


March 16-19: Austin Seminary, 
Austin, Tex., co-operating with the 
United Presbyterian, USA, Synod 
of Texas. 


aad 


CONSOLIDATED PRESBYTERI- 


AN COLLEGE in Laurinburg, 
N.C., will open its doors in the fall 
of 1960. Plans indicate a student 
enrollment of between 600 and 800 
and a faculty of approximately 50. 
Dr. Price H. Gwynn Jr., dean, is 
receiving faculty applications from 
all over the United States. The 
college will be accredited by the 
Southern Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools. Recom- 
mendations for curriculum came 
out of an educators’ meeting at 
Chapel Hill, N.C., in the summer 
of 1957. All the students in the 
present merging schools (Flora 
Macdonald, Peace, and Presbyte- 
rian Junior) will be able to make 
the transition without loss of cred- 
its. 
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FIRST PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 
Kerrville, Texas 


MRS. R. G. BARNES 

“Please renew our 
Every Family Plan 
subscription for the 
Survey. The Women 
of the Church intend 
to continue this as 
an annual project 
for many years to 
come.” 


I+ was wie Mrs. R. G. Barnes was president of the Women 
of the Church, Kerrville’s First Church, that the women felt 
it imperative that PRESBYTERIAN SuRVEY go into every home in 
the church. That was in 1957. The W.O.C. adopted the EFP 
as a project‘and have been happy with it ever since. 

“The church families are very receptive and I often hear 
readers talking about some article that appeared in a recent 
issue,” says Mrs. Barnes. Mrs. Will F. Adams, editor of the 
church paper, The Kerrville Presbyterian, adds that “the average 
member seems much better informed and more interested in 
the whole program of the Church.” 

First Church of Kerrville was founded in 1888, now has a mem- 
bership of 726. There are 338 families getting the Survey. Rev. 
Richard G. Ryan is pastor. It ministers also to Schreiner Institute 
and Divide Chapel. 
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CHILDREN 


Let’s Have Fun 
With Cut-Outs 


A String of Paper Dolls 


Cut long strips of paper. The width 
of the paper will be the height of your 
paper dolls. Make the first fold half 
the width of the doll, and then fold 
the paper back and forth, making each 
fold the width of the first one. Begin- 
ning at the top, cut a rounded head, 


then arms, skirt and legs. For boys, 
make a long skirt without cutting legs 
as shown in the picture, Then make a 
deep V in the middle of the figure to 
show long pants. How many can you 
cut in each row? 
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Fold a square of paper in half, then 
fold again. With a pencil, mark de- 
signs on the paper as shown in the 
picture. Cut along the penciled lines. 
Open the paper. Now you have made 
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a beautiful design. As you practice 


with more and more designs you will 
be making interesting shapes that look 
like giant snowflakes. 











Jesus, Friend of 
Little Children 


In 1882, a minister named Walter 
J. Mathams took a trip to Palestine. 
As he wandered over the rough fields 
and walked the roads Jesus had 
traveled, he thought much of Jesus 
and the children of that Bible land of 
long ago. He thought of Him as the 
living Christ for all children of all 
lands and ages. 

When Mr. Mathams returned to 
Edinburgh, Scotland, he was asked to 
write a hymn for children to be in- 
cluded in a new hymnbook being pub- 
lished by the Baptist denomination. 
This is the hymn he wrote. It is a 
good hymn for children to learn and to 
use as a prayer at school and play: 


Jesus, Friend of little children, 
Be a friend to me; 
Take my hand and ever keep me, 


Close to Thee. 


Teach me how to grow in goodness, 
Daily as I grow; 
Thou hast been a child, 


And surely Thou dost know. 


Never leave me, nor forsake me, 
Ever be my Friend; 
For I need Thee, from life’s dawning 


To its end. 
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Adisa’s Prayer 





+ ADISA KNELT at the foot of her wooden bed. 

“Please, God, give me a father and a mother,” she 
said. “And make me to be a good girl.” 

Then she stood up and walked out into the yard 
where the missionary lady talked with the girls. 

“Very early tomorrow morning one of your own 
African preachers and his wife will come to this 
Home,” said the lady. “They wish to choose one of 
you to be their own little girl.” 

Adisa’s friend, Maria, jumped up and down on the 
ground. 

“Perhaps they will choose Adisa,” she said. “She 
needs a father and a mother.” 

But Adisa bent her head. She looked at her brown 
legs, and tears began to run down her cheeks. No one 
ever wanted her because of her legs. She had been 
born with one leg shorter than the other. When the 
people came who wanted children they passed her by. 

Every night and every morning Adisa asked God for 
a father and a mother. Maybe God would make her 
short leg to grow to match the other so that someone 
would want her for their very own. But God had 
not heard her prayer yet. She must pray even harder. 

After the lady had gone, she and Maria followed 
the other girls down the hill to the stream. They 
must scrub out their clothes and fill their buckets with 
water. Then there might be a little time for a swim. 

Adisa was very glad to have a friend like Maria who 
walked behind with her, and who did not leave her to 
run ahead with the other girls. All at once they heard 
sounds from the trees. 

“Eh! Eh! Eh!” went the sounds. 

“Oh,” said Adisa. “It is the monkeys. They have 
seen us and are warning the others.” 

“Yes,” said Maria. “See them jump across the road 
in the trees?” 

One, two, three, four, five, six monkeys jumped 
through the air. 


















Adisa and Maria wash their clothes. 
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“It almost looks as if they fly,” said Adisa. 

“They are coming to the corn fields to steal the 
corn,” said Maria. “But here we are at the stream. Let 
us wash our clothes.” 


HEY SQUATTED beside the water. Then they dipped 

their rough blue dresses into the stream to make 
them wet, and spread them on flat stones. Each girl 
reached for a bar of blue soap and rubbed the dress 
with it until it was slick with soap. 

Squash, squash, squash, went the dresses as the 
girls pounded them on the stones. Squash, squash, 
squash. When the dresses were cleaned they rinsed 
them in the water and spread them on the grass to 
dry. 

“Come, let us draw water in our buckets,” said 
Maria. “The missionary says we must draw it at the 
spring that comes from the rock. Then we will not 
catch the sickness that comes from dirty water.” 

There was a little time then to splash in the water. 
They liked to cup their hands and bring them down 
hard on the water to make the sound of drums. 

When the girls were ready to go they picked up their 
water buckets. But they did not carry them by the 
handles. Instead they put them on top of thick grass 
rings that they had already placed on their heads. 
They climbed the hill to prepare their rice for the 
evening meal. Not even Adisa, with her short leg, 
spilled a drop of water. 

Adisa felt very proud as she poured brown rice into 
the hollowed-out log. She picked up her rounded pole 
and pounded it into the rice. This would take off the 
brown husks. It would make the rice ready to cook. 
Adisa was proud that she could carry water on her 
head without spilling a drop. She was proud, too, that 
she could pound rice almost as well as the big girls. 

When the rice was pounded they poured it in big 
flat baskets and flipped the brown husks out onto the 
ground. . 

Swish, swish, swish, went the rice as it bounced 
up and down in the baskets. Swish, swish, swish. 
Then all the husks were gone. Only the clean white 
rice was left. 

The girls put the rice into black pots made of clay 
and baked in a hot fire. They filled the pot with water 
and tied a large green banana leaf over the top of the 
pot. They set each pot on three stones over a fire. 

When the banana leaf cover had cooked from the 
steam, the rice in the pot would be ready. They 
cooked greens and dried fish in other pots. 

When supper was ready the girls sat down on 
benches at long wooden tables. In front of each girl 
was a tin plate with rice on it. On top of the rice 
was a pile of greens. And on top of the greens was 
a small pile of fish. Rich red palm oil ran down over 
it all. 

The girls did not forget to say a blessing. They 
wanted to thank God for the good food, and for a 
place to sleep, and for their friends. After the plates 
and forks were washed, everyone sat (See next page) 
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SMILE 
SURVEY 


By LEO AIKMAN 





“Things got so bad on a TV Western the other 
night,” my friend was saying, “the sheriff had to call 
in help from the other two channels.” 


SMILE SURVEY takes help from whence it comes. 

Bettye Fleming of Miami says in twenty years of 
getting out the bulletin for the Alta Vista Presbyterian 
Church, Everglades Presbytery, the worst bloopers 
she has made are: 

“Glowers today dedicated to the glory of God by the 
Adult Bible Class.” 

“All members and fiends of the church are invited 
to the reception in the annex.” 

And from Ann Anderson, St. Pete: “Comfort for 
mothers. Susan, 3, playing about the house, happily 
sang her favorite Sunday school song as “Little ones 
to Him belong. They are work, but He is strong.” 


In Perry, Houston County, Ga., where the Presbyter- 
ian Church was transferred from one site to another, 
town wits had a field day: “Definitely a divided 
church,” they said. It was moved in two sections. 
“This is the first time all the members have been going 
in the same direction.” “A case of the pastor (Don 
Patterson) really moving his congregation.” 


Borrowed from a Baptist bulletin: A lot of Chris- 
tians are like wheelbarrows—no good unless pushed. 

Some are like canoes—they need to be paddled. 

Some are like kites—if you don’t keep a string on 
them, they will fly away. 

Some are like footballs—you can’t tell which way 
they will bounce. 

Some are like balloons—full of wind and ready to 
blow up. 

Some are like trailers—they have to be pulled. 

Some are like good watches—open face, pure gold, 
quietly busy and full of good works. 

Some are like flying buttresses—they support the 
church from the outside. 

ww 

One can count on The Texas Presbyterian for an 
item. Survey’s Ted Pratt called attention to this one. 

Mrs. Archie Smith, wife of the former assistant 
stated clerk of the General Assembly, forgot her glasses 
one morning when attending an Atlanta church in 
which her husband was guest minister. She had a 
little trouble reading the first number on the hymn- 
board. But once she found it, she sang right out with 
the rest and best of them until her son whispered, 
“Hey, Mom, you're singing the Sunday school attend- 
ance.” She laughed so at what she had done that her 
husband worried all the way through the sermon about 
what he had done that so amused his wife. 
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— FOR YOUR CHILDREN — 


around a fire in the yard. The matron 
read from the Bible about Jesus and the little children. 
Then they sang songs and the matron said a prayer. 

Adisa did not hear the matron’s prayer. She said 
her own and asked God again to make her leg to grow 
so she could have a father and a mother. 

Very early the next morning the matron came to 
call them. 

“The preacher and his wife are here,” she said. 
“They would like to see those of you who have no 
parents.” 

“Come, Adisa,” said Maria. “Let us go to see. Per- 
haps they will want you.” 

Adisa shook her head. “You go, Maria,” she said. 
“I may come later.” She stood in the doorway and 
watched the others walk across the yard. 

The preacher and his wife stood by the white fence. 
They looked so very loving and kind. Adisa’s heart 
ached. She wished they could be her mother and 
father. But it was no use to go out and see them. 
They would not want her. 

The little girls who had no parents stood in front 
of the man and woman. 

“The little girls are all very nice,” said the women. 
“But we cannot decide until we talk to Adisa.” 

Adisa could not believe what her ears heard. How 
did they know about her? And why would they want 
to see her? 

But it was true. They did want to see her. Maria 
came running to the house. 

“Adisa, Adisa, they want to see you!” she said. 
“Hurry and come on.” 

Adisa hurried as fast as she could. She tried not 
to limp very much. But she could not help it. Now 
they would see she was lame and would not want her, 
after all. 

The missionary lady put a hand on Adisa’s head. 

“This is Adisa,” she said. “She is a very fine girl.” 

“I can see that,” said the preachers wife. She 
looked at Adisa. 

“Would you like to be our little girl?” she asked. 

“Oh, yes,” said Adisa. “But how did you know 
about me? You would not want me. I am lame.” 

The woman's face was very kind. 

“That does not matter to us,” she said. “We would 
like very much to have you for our little girl. You 
see, our little girl went to heaven last year. She was 
just your age. We are very lonely. The missionary 
lady told us that you are very lonely, too, and that 
is why we feel that we belong together.” She smiled 
at Adisa. 

Adisa bent her head. Tears of joy ran down her 
face. 

“God has answered my prayers,” she said. 

“But He did not make your leg to grow,” said 
Maria. 

“No,” said Adisa. “He did much more than that. 
He gave me a father and a mother who loved me so 
much that they did not mind about my leg.” 

She smiled up at her new mother. Her new mother 
smiled back at her and put an arm around her waist. 

“We will be very happy together,” she said. END 
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(Personnel whose work is financed in 
whole or in part through Home Mis- 
sion funds) 

SYNOD OF ALABAMA 
Presbytery of Birmingham 
Lofquist, Rev. H. V., Bessemer, 

a. 
Presbytery a Central Alabama 


Bayne, Rev. Mobile, Ala. 
—> Rew B. F., Montgomery, 
Al 


a. 
Penson, Rev. G. L., Tuskegee, Ala. 


Rodgers, Rev. J. B., DeFuniak 
Springs, Fla. 
= ; ams, Rev. C. H., Tuscaloosa, 
a. 
Williams, Rev. F. H. M., Tus- 


caloosa, Ala. 


Presbytery of East Alabama 
*Blake, Rev. W. K., Montgomery, 


la. 

Lassen, Rev. Charles L., Dothan, 
a. 

a, Rev. J. M., Phenix City, 
a. 

— Rev. Charles A., Shawmut, 
a. 

— Rev. H. N. Jr., Tallassee, 
a. ° 

Somerville, Rev. James, Troy, Ala. 

Stork, Rev. J. W., Clayton, Ala. 

— Rev. Al L., Enterprise, 


a. 
Willis, Rev. K. C., Shorter, Ala. 
Presbytery of Mobile 


—_. Rev. Charles L., Mobile, 

a. 

mae to Rev. William, Fairhope, 
a. 

Dean, Rev. R. Neal, Jackson, Ala. 

Lawson, Rev. Howard A., Gulf 


Shores, Ala. 
Miller, Rev. H. R., Evergreen, Ala. 
Presbytery of North Alabama 
as Rev. James C., Guntersville, 


Baker, Rev. J. Lewis, Hobbs Island, 
Buchanan, Rev. T. W., Piedmont, 
oe. Rev. David R., Talladega, 
Hahn, Rev. C. J. Jr., Childersburg, 
— Rev. John L., Fort Payne, 


a. 
Knight, Rev. J. I., Russellville, Ala. 
~~ Rev. W. P., Hartselle, 
a. 
McCutchen, Rev. Leighton M., Al- 
bertville, Ala. 
Sheppard, Rev. Emmett G., Spring- 
ville, Ala. 
Tippens, Rev. James S. R., Cull- 


man, Ala. 

Wilkinson, Rev. Ben, Huntsville, 
Ala. 

Presbytery of Tuscaloosa 


eee nag Rev. J. David, Tuscaloosa, 

a Rev. J. W., Livingston, 

Rev. R. Moody, 

McCord, Rev. Dale, 

Powers, Rev.” Minor E., Northport, 
la 


Stennis, 
Totten, 


la. 
—- Selma, 


Livingston, 


Rev. Julian, Linden, Ala. 
Rev. F. George, Reform, 


a. 
Unger, Mr. J. Kelly Jr., Cuba, Ala. 


SYNOD OF APPALACHIA 
Presbytery of Abingdon 
—— Rev. Goodridge A., Bristol, 

a. 
Anderson, Rev. E. H., Haysi, Va. 
—— Roe George C. Gate 
City, 
— Rav. G. B., Rural Retreat, 
McChesney, Miss Elizabeth, Bristol, 
McGarvey, Mr. and Mrs. C. Roy, 
Munster, hex C. D., Bland, Va. 
Ruff, Rev. Charles S., Coeburn, Va. 


Shaw, Rev. Angus R., Pulaski, Va. 
Shelor, Rev. R. G., Wise, Va. 


*Presbytery’s Executive Secretary, 


JANuARY, 1959 





Superintendent of Home Missions, 





Smith, Rev. James M., Big Stone 
Gap, Va. 
Wadsworth, Rev. E. D., Hillsville, 
a. 
West, Rev. C. W. Thomas, Vansant, 
Va. 
Presbytery of Asheville 
is a. Rev. R. E., Asheville, 
N. C. 


Carlton, -: Daniel E., Barnards- 
ville, N. C. 
Frye, Rev. J. Bruce, Horse Shoe, 


McGeachy, Rev. D. P. III, Sylva, 


Stegall, Rev. C. R., Black Moun- 
tain, N. C. 
Witherspoon, Rev. E. D. Jr., An- 
drews, 
iaemin of Holston 
*Yelton, Rev. John S., Johnson City, 


Tenn. 
Albright, Rev. Fred P., Roan Moun- 


tain, Tenn. 

Bowman, Rev. Vernon, Church Hill, 
Tenn. 

Farthing, Rev. Edsel, Mountain 
City, Tenn. 


Hall, Rev. Leo, Bristol, Tenn. 
= Miss Emma, Paint Gap, 


Miller, Rev. Earl, Crossnore, N. C. 

Monroe, Rev. D. M., Blaine, Tenn. 

Newton, Miss Osma, Green Moun- 
tain, 'N. C. 

Penland, Rev. W., Bakersville, N. C. 

Styles, Rev. Bert, Kingsport, Tenn. 
ev. 


—_ an, Banner Elk, 
Van Cleve, Rev. H. H., Bristol, 
Tenn. 


Young, Rev. Troy, Burnsville, N. C. 


Presbytery of Knoxville 
*Mack, Rev. Joseph B., Knoxville, 
Tenn. 
Bley, Miss Effie, Pineville, Ky. 
Bradford, Rev. Gordon, Oak Ridge, 


enn. 

Burton, Rev. Charles G., Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn. 

Childress, Rev. W. R., Tellico 
Plains, Tenn 

Collins, Miss Mildred, Chattanooga, 
Tenn. 

Cramer, Rev. Samuel N., Knoxville, 
enn. 

Franklin, Rev. C. McCoy, Lenoir 
ity, Tenn. 

Freeman, Rev. D. R., Sweetwater, 
Tenn. 

Harbison, Rev. W. R., Fountain 
City, Tenn. 

Hassall, Rev. Harry S., Concord, 
Tenn. 

Hollenhead, Rev. J. B., Fountain 
City, Tenn. 


Overcash, Rev. Edward H., Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn. 

Peak, Rev. Willard A., Chatta- 
nooga,. Tenn. 

Reed, Rev. Gordon, Signal Moun- 
tain, Tenn. 

Swicord, Rev. Donald A., Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn. 

Tyler, a Horace A., Chattanooga, 


Ten 
Wolfe. Rev. 


Tenn. 


Samuel M., Farner, 


SYNOD OF ARKANSAS 


Presbytery of East Arkansas 
“soe, Rev. John D., Batesville, 
A 


rk. 
—e. Rev. Hugh, Pine Bluff, 
T. C., West Memphis, 


rk. 
Baker, Rev. B. W., Ward, Ark. 
Brown, Rev. Walter L., Bull Shoals, 


rk. 
Bailey, Rev. 


Ark. 

Cm: Rev. James, Forrest City, 

Hyatt, Rev. Robert, Augusta, Ark. 

Lindsey, Rev. E. A., Walnut Ridge, 
Ark. 

McKee, Rev. George, Batesville, 
Ark, 

Nees, Rev. Russell, Henderson, 
Ark. 

Owen, Rev. W. Harold, Beebe, 


Ark. 
Rorex, Rev. Jack, Paragould, Ark. 
a Mr. David O., Pine Bluff, 
rk. 









Presbytery of Ouachita 
*Mitchell, Rev. James A., Hot 
Springs, Ark 
Barr, Rev. John T., Norman, Ark. 
Barton, Rev. John G., El Dorado, 


Ark. 
— Rev. G. C., Glenwood, 


rk. 
Campbell, Rev. Don, Crossett, Ark. 
Denman, Rev. E. H., Stamps, Ark. 


Epperson, Rev. C., Carthage, 
rk. 

Cuma. Rev. G. W., Arkadelphia, 
Ark. 

James, Rev. Lester, Ashdown, Ark. 

a Rev. George, Star City, 

Lothery, Rev. E. Frank, Jones Mill, 

Parkhill, Rev. Ralyn C., Arka- 
delphia, Ark. 

Russ, Rev. John, Banks, Ark. 

— ev. George, Norman, 
Ark. 


Presbytery of Washburn 


Anderson, Rev. Allan C., Little 
Rock, Ark. 
a Rev. Vernie L., Snowball, 


Mennenoeh, Rev. Paul, Alma, Ark. 
Otwell, Rev. Jerry, Jacksonville, 


Ark.’ 
Pagan, Kev. George, Paris, Ark. 
SYNOD OF FLORIDA 


Presbytery of The Everglades 


*Carter, Rev. James D., Miami 
Springs, Fla. 

Davis, Rev. Archie, Miami, Fla. 

Farris, Rev. Walter, Perrine, Fla. 


— ~~: R., West Holly- 

McCrea, Rev. John T., Lake Worth, 
Fla. 

Parsons, Rev. P. rename North 

Miami Beach, 

— Rev. J. A., Ft. Lauderdale, 
a 

Secrest, Rev. Leroy V., Kendall, 


a. 

Wyrick, Rev. Neil, Miami, Fla. 
Presbytery of Florida 

aia aaa Rev. Clyde, Panama City, 


Booth, Rev. J. P va Milton, Fla. 
Cates, Rev. A. "é. Blountstown, 


Fla. 
—_- Rev. Charles, Tallahassee, 
a 


Ehlers, Rev. E. A., Pensacola, Fla. 


aoe Rev. H. R., Panama City, 

a. 

Hamilton, Rev. D. E., Pensacola, 
a. 

Lubnow, Mrs. Alice, Panama City, 
a. 

aes “ee Rev. E. S., Shalimar, 
a. 

Rodgers, Rev. J. B., DeFuniak 

Springs, Fla. 
Stewart, Rev. W. D., Tallahassee, 


Fla. 
Young, Rev. D. C., Euchee Valley, 


a. 
Presbytery of St. Johns 


*Edris, Rev. Paul M., Daytona 
Beach, 
Eckerson, Rev. John, Orlando, 


a. 
Hamilton, Rev. Hugh, Cocoa, Fla. 
Jupiter, Rev. Earnest A., Orlando, 


a. 
Makin, Rev. Thomas, Orlando, Fla. 


ay Rev. J. Ralph, Winter Park, 

a. 

Sauerbrun, Rev. Richard, Daytona 
Beach, ‘ 

Summers, Rev. Augustus C., De- 
Bary, Fla. 

Presbytery of Suwannee 

*Conyers, el Joseph W., Gaines- 
ville, 

Clarke, hae, S. George, Gainesville, 

Creighton, Rev. John W., Willis- 
ton, 

Douglas, = R. Clyde, Jackson- 
ville, Fla. 

-— oe Rev. Paul O., Mc- 
Intosh, 

Lantz, Rev. "tinea O., Dunnellon, 


Fla. 
ery. Rev. E. F. Jr., Jasper, 


a. 
Neale, Rev. J. R. Jr., Melrose, Fla. 


President or Superintendent of School, or Director of Work. 








Shee. Rev. William E., Gainesville, 


a. 
Talmage, Rev. Franklin C., Jackson- 
ville, Fla. 


Presbytery of Westminster 
“homie, Rev. A. R., Plant City, 
a 


Burns, Rev. Russell, Sarasota, Fla. 
Deane, Rev. Tenney I., Safety Har- 


ack, Dunedin, Fla. 
Gold, Rev. illiam B., St. Peters- 
burg, Fla 


Hallman, Rev. Edward, Lakeland, 


r, Fla. 
Ewart, Rev. 


Fla. 
Nordvall, Rev. Kenneth, Clearwater, 


Postem, Rev. Walter, Tampa, 

Read, Rev. Fitzhugh T., Bartow, 
a. 

Wolf, Rev. Jack Jr., Bradenton, 
Fila. 


SYNOD OF GEORGIA 
Presbytery of Athens 


*Inman, Rev. Samuel M., Toccoa, 
pm a Rev. Marion, Clayton, 
Seendiew, Rev. W. S., Homer, 
oak Rev. James, Carnesville, 
< Rev. Lawrence, Gainesville, 


Ga. 
Garrison, Rev. J. S., Athens, Ga. 
= Rev. James M., Elberton, 


a. 
Waggett, Rev. J. M., Hartwell, Ga. 


Presbytery of Atlanta 
*Dickson, Rev. Bonneau H., Atlanta, 
a. 


Allman, Rev. Robert, Lithonia, Ga. 
Barber, Rev. Gary, LaGrange, Ga. 
Bryant, Rev. Virgil, Jackson, Ga. 

Christopher, Rev. Sam, Tucker, Ga. 


Dameron, Rev. George, Stock- 
nae David N., Monroe, 
x Rev. Charles L., Decatur, 
Seaeiten. Rev. W. B., Tallapoosa, 
cath, Rev. P. C. Jr., Decatur, 
a Rev. W. E., Forsyth, 
bdaaoeatl, Rev. Sidney, Manchester, 
ideliiienen, Rev. Philo, Jonesboro, 


a. 

MeNair, Rev. Archie Luther, Villa 
Rica, Ga. 

— Rev. J. W., Barnesville, 


Nesbit, Rev. Kirk N., Atlanta, Ga. 
Newton, Rev. William E., Decatur, 


Ga. 
ee. Rev. R. E., Doraville, 


a 
Ro “ay Rev. Thomas J., Atlanta, 


Strange, Rev. Russell L., Decatur, 
Strickland, Rev. Sefton B., Bremen, 


Austell, Ga. 
Norcross, Ga. 


a. 
Traylor, Rev. 


Forrest, 
Vestal, Rev. P 


aul 


Wing, Rev. Wm. T. Jr., Atlanta, 
va. 

bei. Rev. George R., Atlanta, 
a. 


Presbytery of Augusta-Macon 
*Earnest, Rev. Robert D., Macon, 
a. ° 
Erion, Rev. H. A., Augusta, Ga. 
apeane. Rev. Charles, Greensboro, 
a. 

Grissom, Rev. 
ville, Ga. 
Hollenhead, Rev. 

town, Ga. 
Wainwright, Rev. 
con, Ga. 


Crawford- 
G. W., Grove- 
Ma- 


George, 


E. Lamar, 


Presbytery of Cherokee 
Naar. Rev. Robert C. Jr., Rome, 


va. 
Hood, Rev. W. B., Rockmart, Ga. 
Howze, Rev. T. M., Dalton, Ga. 
Ketchem, Rev. Dennis, Rome, Ga. 
Lee, Rev. 


W. L., Menlo, Ga. 
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Robinson, Rev. Jack, Silver Creek, 
Ga. 

Smith, Rev. Ridley G. Jr., Marietta, 
Ga. 


Presbytery of Georgia-Carolina 
on, Rev. Charles M., Greenville, 
Cc. 


Dell, Rev. Nathan, Darien, Ga. 

Edwards, Rev. Bridges, Dublin, Ga. 
Fortune, Rev. A. E., Dillon, S. C. 
Gladney, Rev. H. i a Thomasville, 


Ga. 
Roberts, Rev. Richard M., Colum- 


bus, Ga. 
— Rev. James L., Jefferson, 


Pin Rev. Henry B., Atlanta, Ga. 
Presbytery of Savannah 
a. Rev. L. A. Jr., Savannah, 


eg “Rev. Richard, St. Marys, Ga. 
Cochran, Rev. Robert M., Metter, 


Esiatine, Rev. Joseph C., Savannah, 
Ga. 


Nelson, Rev. E. L., McRae, Ga. 
Pearson, Rev. Harry J., Swains- 
boro, Ga. 
Rusher, Rev. Orlow A., Lyons, Ga. 
Woods, Rev. Billy Frank, Savan- 
nah, Ga. 
Presbytery of Southwest Georgia 
°Smith, Rev. Archie C., a, Ga. 
Garwood, Rev. Saunders, Valdosta, 


Siaden, Rev. Wm. A., Cuthbert, 

o a Rev. T. B., Dawson, 

Sain, Rev. John R., Adel, Ga. 
SYNOD OF KENTUCKY 


Presbytery of Guerrant 
®Sydnor, Rev. Charles S. Jr., Hazard, 


y. 
Alcorn, Miss Mary Anne, Hazard, 


y. 

Amick, Rev. D. C., Hazard, Ky. 
Bender, Rev. Burris, Canoe, Ky. 
Brown, Rev. Wiliam C., Hazard, 


y. 
Furrow, Rev. DeWitt, Majestic, Ky. 
Gayhart, Rev. Edward, London, 


y- - 
Parks, Mr. Francis, Guerrant, Ky. 
Rassi, Rev. Charles, Beattyville, 


y- 

Regen, Miss Betty Claire, Whites- 
burg, Ky. 

Rhoton, Rev. Wilson, Hazard, Ky. 

Thom, Rev. Robert, Wheelwright, 
Ky. 

Turner, Mrs. Patsy B., Canoe, Ky. 
Wilson. Rev. C. Stein Jr., Leather- 
wood, Ky, 
Yarnell, Miss 

Ky. 
Presbytery of Lexington-Ebenezer 
°Maude, Rev. Walter K., Lexington, 


Marietta, Hazard, 


y- 

Egbert, Rev. Charles, Georgetown, 
y. 

— Rev. Frank B., Grayson, 


y. 
Raborn, Rev. W. R., Carlisle, Ky. 
a Rev. Thornton, Lexington, 
y. 
Presbytery of Louisville 
°Rock, Rev. Edwin N., Louisville, 
K 


y. 
Byrd, Rev. W. T., Louisville, Ky. 
Carpenter, Rev. G. C., Louisville, 


Ky. 
Hoffman, Rev. Ralph E., Union, Ky. 
Love, Rev. Dalton D., Louisville, 


Ky. 
Owens, Rev. 
Ky. 
—_ Rev. Gerald C., Louisville, 
y. 
Presbytery of Muhlenberg 
*Watson, Rev. Paul M., Hopkins- 


ville, Ky. 
“ae Rev. William M., Paducah, 


y. 
Sale, Rev. Thomas Lee, Beech- 
mont, Ky. 
Stewart, Rev. W. T., Cleaton, Ky. 
~~ Wyk, Rev. A. J., Hopkinsville, 
y- 
Presbytery of Transylvania 
®Hanna, Rev. Charles M. Jr., Somer- 
set, - 
Purdom, Rev. 
bellsville, Ky. 


SYNOD OF LOUISIANA 


Presbytery of Louisiana 
= Rev. C. L., Baton Rouge, 
a. 


Robert S., Louisville, 


Daniel K., Camp- 
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McCown, Rev. Roy L. Jr., 
wood, Louisiana 

Reeves, Rev. Kenneth A., Clinton, 
5 


a. 
Smith, Rev. W. S., Zachary, La. 
Taylor, Rev. George, Alexandria, 


La. 
Terrell, Rev. James M., Abbeville, 
La. 


Maple- 


Presbytery of Louisiana-Mississippi 

Baxter, Rev. J. E., Louin, Miss. 

Carr, Rev. J. A., Kosciusko, Miss. 

Carr, Rev. Jawells, Belcher, La. 
ipson, Rev. W. J., Jackson, Miss. 

Jeter, Rev. R. Hamilton, New Or- 
leans, La. 

Lee, Rev. Gabriel S., 


La. 
Rounds, Rev. L. S., Greenville, 
Miss. 
Sherman, Rev. L. S., 
Miss. 
Presbytery of New Orleans 
*Reeves, Rev. Fred L., New Orleans, 


Shreveport, 


Hattiesburg, 


a. 
Bennett, Rev. Robert K., Jeanerette, 


La. 

Callaway, Rev. Marsh M., Good 
Hope, ‘La. 

Castleman, Rev. Dayton, New Or- 
leans, La. 

Kilgore, Rev. R. E., Cut Off, La. 


Norris, Rev. William C. Jr., St. 
Bernard, La 


Smith, Rev. Harold C., Ponchatoula, 
La. 


Presbytery of Red River 
°O’Neal, Rev. D. L., Ruston, La. 
Clark, Rev. Wm. E., Springhill, La. 
Gage, Rev. W. Robert, Winnfield, 
a. 
Patton, Rev. Finley C., Winnsboro, 
a. 
Shepperson, Rev. Robert R., Ster- 
lington, La. 
Stanford, Rev. Charles Leo, Vidalia, 


a. 
Wilkins, Rev. Ronald A., Alto, La. 
Wilson, Rev. John M., Bossier City, 
a. 
SYNOD OF MISSISSIPPI 
Presbytery of Central Mississippi 


*Mounger, Rev. Dwyn M., Jackson, 
Miss. 

Bullard, Rev. Andrew H., Jackson, 
Miss. 

Clark, Rev. Hayes, Jackson, Miss. 


Hope, Rev. Henry, Jackson, Miss. 

Murray, Rev. Spencer, Jackson, 
Miss. 

Pino, Rev. Virgil, Morton, Miss. 

Tackett, Rev. J. R Ackerman, 
Miss. 
Presbytery of East Mississippi 

*Cloud, Rev. Athol D., Oxford, Miss. 

Edwards, Rev. John L., Pontotoc, 
Miss. 

Flanagan, Rev. James W. Jr., 
Saltillo, Miss. 

Wilson, Rev. W. Ripley, 
Miss. 


Presbylery of Meridian 
Bagby, Rev. W. Woodrow, San- 
dersville, Miss. 
Hooker, Rev. William B., 
Miss. 
Jackson, Rev. W. H., Lucedale, 
iss. 
Jussely, Rev. Edward A., 
boro, Miss. 
Kendall, Rev. Paul L., Waynesboro, 


Miss. 
Morren, Rev. H. Edward, 
ville, Miss. 
Welbom, Rev. 
ville. Miss. 
West, Rev. T. Barton, Bay Springs, 
Miss. 
Williams, Rev. Howard S., Petal, 
Miss. 
Presbytery of Mississippi 
=. Rev. Wm. P., Port Gibson, 


Mis 
Campbell, Rev. James W., Natchez, 
Davis, “Rev. Ralph W., Meadville, 


M 
Duck, Rev. A. W.. Wesson, Miss. 
Giddens, Rev. William E. Jr., Pine 
Ridge. Miss. 

Stuart, Rev. J. L., Summit, Miss. 
Presbytery of North Mississippi 
°Cloud, Rev. Athol D., Oxford, Miss. 
Beanland, Rev. Gayle C., Sand 


Spring, Miss. 
Fountain, Rev. W. Maynard Jr., 
Oxford, 


Ernest, 


Magee, 


Waynes- 


Poplar- 
Oscar H., Taylors- 


Charleston, Miss. 
Looney, Rev. J. Millen, 
Miss. 





Phillips, Rev. William C., Her- 
nando, Miss. 


Reed, Rev. John T., Shaw, Miss. 
SYNOD OF MISSOURI 
Presbytery of Lafayette 

Brown, Rev. Charles W., Point 


Lookout, Mo. 
Furkin, Rev. R. W., California, Mo. 


Hopwood, Rev. Paul S., Longwood, 
McPheeters, Rev. E. E., Springfield, 
Smith, Rev. James M., Forsyth, Mo. 
Presbytery of Missouri 
eae, Rev. James M., Columbia, 


Mabson, Rev. Robert L., Perry, Mo. 
Mauze, Mr. J. Layton III, Fulton, 


Oo. 

McConkey, Mr. William, Columbia, 
Ao. 

Mohler, Miss Emily, Mexico, Mo. 

Wilkerson, Mr. Leon C., Fulton, 


Mo. 


Presbytery of Potosi 


Allen, Rev. John W., Caledonia, 
fo. 
Turner, Rev. Earl, New Madrid, 


oO. 
Watson, Rev. F. Edward, Clarkton, 
Mo. 


Presbytery of St. Louis 
Duncan, Rev. James P., Robertson, 
oO. 

Vail, Rev. John B., Gerald, Mo. 
Presbytery of Upper Missouri 
as, Rev. James H., Kansas City, 
Diesen, Rev. G. Grey, Kansas City, 

Mo 


James, —_ Zora Frances, Kansas 


City, Mo. 
ca. ng Edwin F., Kansas City, 


oO. 
Short, Rev. Edwin R., Kansas City, 
Mo. 
Sturgess, Rev. Earl, Kansas City, 
oO. 
Veterane, Mr. Al, Kansas City, Mo. 


Waterman, Rev. Kenneth S., Kansas 
City, Mo. 


SYNOD OF NORTH CAROLINA 


Presbytery of Albemarle 
*Davis, Rev. Thomas M., Greenville, 


Andrews, Rev. Richard S., Tarboro, 


Brooks, Rev. J. W. B., Rocky 
Mount, N. C. 
Byers, Rev. Edgar D., Goldsboro, 


Davis, Rev. R. R., Plymouth, N. C. 

Lineback, Rev. Egbert, Washing- 
ton, N. 

Link. Rev. eW. E., Grifton, N. C. 

MacKenzie, Rev. J. D., Edenton, 

Morton, Rev. W. D., Farmville, 


Presbytery of Concord 
*Southall. 73 Thompson B., States- 


ville, N. 
Allen, "Rev. Dolphus J., Salisbury, 
Bird, Rev. Taylor O., Statesville, 
Boyle. Rev. W. P., Lenoir, N. C. 
Carothers. Rev. Milton S., Salis- 
bury, N. C 


Cowan, Rev. L. F., Kannapolis, 
Farrior, Rev. S. C., Concord, N. C. 
Garrison, Rev. John D., Harmony, 
Grissett, Rev. Finley M., Salisburv, 
Hassell, Rev. J. W., Marion, N. C. 
Heaton, Rev. George W., Concord, 


Mann, Rev. Charles I., Lenoir, 
Matheson, Rev. W. H., arion, 
Neville, Rev. John C., Old Fort, 
Smith, Rev. W. T Kannapolis, 


Charlies S., Glen 


Voyles, Rev. Cc. M., China Grove, 


Presbytery of Fayetteville 


ne Rev. L. B. Jr., Fayette- 
ville, N. C. 


Arrowood. Rev. R. S., Linden, 
Bowling, Rev. M. C., Red Springs, 
Brown, Rev. W. A., Jackson 


Springs. N. C. 
Buzard, Rev. Paul, Eagle Springs, 
Freeman, Rev. Robert O., Hope 
Mills, N. C. 
Herring, Rev. Dewey, Benson, N. C. 
Hunter, Rev. George H. V.. Dunn, 
Massey, Rev. Robert A., Fayette- 
ville, N. C. 
McIntyre, Rev. J. A., Angier, N. C. 
Morrow, Rev. Guy M., Lillington, 





Nelson, Rev. W. O., Robbins, N. C. 
Wilkinson, Rev. Frank, Lillington, 


Presbytery of Granville 
*Barber, Rev. E. L., Raleigh, N. C. 
Burgess, Rev. Sam x Garner, N. C. 
Calcote, Rev. C. L., Durham, mS. 
Caihoun, Rev. George, Henderson, 
Childress, Rev. Robert, Townes- 

ville, N. C. 
Dulin, Rev. D. H., Willow Springs, 
Elliott, Rev. Galen, be song 4 Springs, 
Johnson, Rev. Charles E., Ne 
Parks, Rev. Jesse, Lucama, 
Pollock, Rev. Robert, Selma, N 


Poole, Rev. Scott M., Wendell. 
Thomas, Rev. Alfred E., Kenly, 
Watson, Rev. Delmas, Raleigh, 


Presbytery of Kings Mountain 
Anderson, Rev. James F., Mt. 
Holly, N. 
San Rev. aT: P., Gastonia, N. C. 
Dale, Rev. H. W., Stanley, N. C. 
Henderson, Rev. Thomas E., Ellen- 
boro, N. 
Kovach, Rev. j.c - ns N. C. 
Neel, Rev. W. C.. Saluda, N. C. 
Shriver, Rev. Donald, Gastonia, 
Somerville, ‘Rev. W. Gc. McAden- 
ville, N. C. 
Thompson, Rev. E. T. Jr., Shelby, 


Presbytery of Mecklenburg 
*Lawrence, Rev. J. Cecil, Charlotte, 
Bell, Rev. M. S., Charlotte, N. C 
Byrd, Rev. Edwin O. Jr., Rock- 

ingham, N.*C. 

Cochrane, Rev. M. A. Jr., Charlotte, 
Dixon, Rev. Grady E., Charlotte, 
Hobson, Rev. J. R., Stanfield, N. C 
Huneycutt, Rev. W. J., Monroe, 
Hutchison, Rev. S. M., Charlotte, 
Lloyd, Rev. J. R., Rockingham, 
McLeod, Rev. Edward A., Morven, 
Morrison, Rev. Jack, Norman, NM <. 
Neill, Rev. W. B., Charlotte, N. C. 
Newberry, Rev. E. E., Charlotte, 
Oplinger, Rev. N. E., Monroe, N. C 
Ray, Mr. Albert, Charlotte. N. C. 

Reaves, Rev. James B., Charlotte, 
Woody, Miss Ann, Charlotte, N. C. 
Young, Rev. R. A.. Charlotte, N. C. 


Presbytery of Orange 
*Stone, Rev. R. H., Greensboro, 
Andrews, Rev. Louie, Greensboro, 
Baker, Rev. W. M., High Point, 
Bovender, Mr. Coy, Burlington, 
Eliason, Rev. John, Greensboro, 
Fitzpatrick, Rev. Charles G., Ashe- 

boro, N. C. 
Hodgkin, Rev. W. L., Milton, N. C. 
Jennings, Rev. C. W., Spray, N. C. 
Johnston, Rev. Frank S., Leasburg, 
McCann, Rev. Jerry C., Greensboro, 
Mills, Rev. Carl, Greensboro, N 
Sherrod, Rev. Burton, Burlington, 
Wilson, Rev. John, Sanford. N. C. 
Womeldorf, Rev. John A., Guilford 

College, N. & 


Presbytery of Wilmington 
°Taylor, Rev. L. A., Wilmington, 
Brown, Mr. J. W., Jacksonville. 
Burns, Rev. William P., Wrights- 

ville Beach, N. C. 
Clark. Rev. J. Fitzhugh, Tar Heel. 
Daniel, Rev. Alvis M., Wildwood. 
Johnson, Rev. Richard K., Leland. 
Ledbetter, Mr. Robert, Tabor City. 
Little, Rev. W. F. F., Pollocksville. 
Marrow, Rev. James A., Wilming- 

ton, N. C. 
Pauley, Rev. William E., Southport. 
Quinn, Mrs. G. C., Jacksonville. 
Rawles. Rev. Ira H., Chinquapin, 
Rock, Rev. Robert B., Wilmington, 
Taylor, Mrs. K. W., Javelock, N. C. 
Wilkins, Rev. Robert J., Teachey, 


Presbytery of Winston-Salem 


*Smith, Rev. John R., Winston- 
Salem, N. C. 
Acheson, Miss Evelyn, Glendale 


Springs, N. C. 
Berry, Rev. R. L., Swarta, N. a 
Boyle, Rev. a Danbury, N. C. 
Culler, Mr. H. H., Jefferson, N. C. 
Graybeal, Rév. Dawes B., Pine Hall, 
Hunt, Miss Kathryn, Lansing, N. C. 
Tones, Rev. Archie W., Lexington, 
King, Rev. Ray E., Lexington, N. C 
Kiser, Miss Mary Lou, Mt. Airy, 
Luke, Rev. John W., Glendale 

Springs, N. C. 

Monroe, Rev. James H., Winston- 

Salem, N. C. 

Paulson, Rev. Douglas L.. Mt. Airy, 

Sheprard, Mr. Lester, Mt. Airy, 

Smith, Rev. Thomas I., West Jef- 
ferson. 

Young, Rev. Troy A. Jr., Winston- 

Salem, N. C. 
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Government hostels 


for migrants 


NEW YORK (RNs )—Church leaders 
have joined state, labor, and wel- 
fare groups in proposing that the 
Federal government set up over- 
night hostels for migrant agricul- 
tural workers on their seasonal treks 
in this country, a U.S. government 
aide reported here. 


John F. Heathersaw, assistant 
executive secretary of the Presi- 
dent's Committee on Migratory 
Labor, said the government estab- 
lishment of such hostels was being 
recommended by leaders in various 
fields, including religion, who are 
working to improve the transporta- 
tion, housing, and health conditions 
of the nation’s million-plus crop 
followers and their children. 


# Jehovah’s Witnesses are increas- 
ing by 70,000 new members each 
year, Nathan H. Knorr, president of 
the Watch Tower Bible and Tract 
Society (official name of the sect), 
declared in New York. 





“Stationary’’ racks 
in single or double 
face units snap-lock 
rigidly together to f# 
any space or provide 
capacity required. 





COAT and HAT RACKS 


Style D.F. 4-40, Portable Checker Rack (illustrated) 

is 4 ft. 2 in. long; holds 40 coats and hats: goes 
wherever needed on large, ball-bearing-swivel 
‘casters. Comes with or without checks and snap-on 
numbers. Strongly welded of square tubular, heavy 
gauge and highly embossed furniture steel Smart 
in modern baked finishes. Give lifetime service — 
never sag. creak or sway. 3 ft., 4 & 5 ft. units availe 
able, as well as other efficient space saving equip- 
ment for every church, school, commercial, 
industrial and institutional need. 


Write for Bulletin CK-521 
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Two IG 
Reasons 


why you should be concerned about 
Christian Higher Education now! 


These are just two of millions of children, now in elementary school, whose 
future is dependent on what happens to our colleges today. Whether they are 
your children or not, you are affected—for quality of the leadership of our 
Church and nation is in direct proportion to the quality of higher education. 
It is imperative that they receive education undergirded by intelligent Christ- 
ian faith. Our Presbyterian colleges and seminaries need our wholehearted 
support now, if they are to continue to serve the ever growing number of 
college age young people. By 1970 the enrollment of American colleges will 
double. How well our Church will serve these young people, in our own 
colleges and on the campuses throughout the South, will be determined by 
what we do now! 


HIGHER EDUCATION 
( DIVISION OF HIGHER EDUCATION 
( e v BOARD OF CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 
PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, U.S. 
—_—_— BOX 1176, RICHMOND 9, VA. 
KEEP IT BRIGHT 
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Limited Time Offer 


FREE 


Luxurious 


Scatter Rugs ita PES $s “ce IN ONE. Use both ii 
jean for TRYING PRee : Fe = : "og Sides. Like getting 


MONTHLY 
‘ One Rug Free 
room size Olson Rugs. [xe eee ei ors in id PAYMENTS 


: : ae ; i illi if y ish. 
paterns tn 3 pops at Like Millions of 
Saas up to 3 x 5% ft. : 


If not delighted, return |e esau OLSON Customers, You, Too, Can Have... 


large rugs and keep 


Gif Rugs is America’s Loveliest Low-Priced 
OLSON'S BIG MONEY SAVING RUG BOOK BROADLOOM ... this Magic Way 


49 MODEL ROOMS — FULL COLOR — FREE ---by Letting Us Use the Valuable Wool and Other Good 
Plus Your Valuable FREE RUG COUPON 


Materials in YOUR OLD RUGS, CARPETS, CLOTHING 
Coupon below requires NO STAMP. Write 


your name and address clearly, then clip an IT’S ALL “I Guarantee to send you the Most Wonderful 

paste on stiff paper or an envelope and MAIL. SO EASY! REVERSIBLE Broadloom .. the finest, longest- 

; wearing Rugs or wall-to-wall Carpeting you ever 

ME Cut Out — Paste on Heavy Paper or Envelope — Mail Free had for so little money.” Walter E. Olson 
= a ) = By the Famous Olson Process... 


... the valuable wools and good materials in old 
rugs, carpets, clothing are scientifically reclaimed 
like new, bleached and separated. The seasoned 
wool is merged with choice NEW WOOL, dyed and 
spun into yarn. Then we weave heavy, deep-tex- 
tured, Reversible New Broadloom Rugs or wall-to- 
wall Carpeting, at Savings up to 4. All this within 
a week. Double the wear and luxury. 


E NO RISK OFFER: Send materials at 
iw MM, i our expense. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
, Chicago, Illinois . é Nearly 4 Million Customers. Our 85th year. 























ill Be Paid By — — Choice of 47 Lovely New Colors, Patterns 

Pe as Bee ete pots eer ee << Smart TWEEDS Modern 

2 Fr — ; & Solid Colors Casuals 

RUG co. Dept. B-3 ames res Peay gee sa Embossed Effects Florals 

i eupmiees up to 18 feet wide, Early American Scrolls 
Seamless, any length. Oriental Designs Ovals 


i OLSON RUG co. Chicago New York San Francisco 
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